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COOKING LESSONS FOR WORKING 
PEOPLE. 


URING the past six weeks Miss Juliet Corson has been giving 

a course of object lessons in economical and practical cooking 
to the members of St. Agnes’ Guild and others of the congregation 
of St. Augustine’s, East Houston Street. At the closing lesson for 
the season there were one hundred and ninety-three women and 
girls present. The bill of fare for the evening consisted of liver 
soup with egg balls, baked liver with tomatoes, haslet brown stew, 
boiled potatoes, potato salad, plain pie crust, apple-dumplings, 
peach turn-overs, tapioca, and peach jelly. In addition to these, 
as it was the last lesson, some dishes were prepared about which 
instruction had been previously given: cabbage with cream sauce 
(by-the-way, a most delicious dish), fried chops,,and a sweet omelet, 
A loaf of bread and a pan of biscuit were baked. The bread was 
excellent; it was raised by compressed yeast, and the time from 
the sifting of the flour to the taking of the bread from the oven 
was exactly two hours and fifteen minutes. This bread has been 
made at home by numbers of the young women since their first 
lesson in it some three weeks ago, and in every case successfully. 
One mother told how her daughter had made it three times a week 





for the whole family. Miss Corson considers this method of bread- 
making one of her greatest successes. The bread is perfectly plain, 
being made only of flour, water, salt, and yeast. The short time | 
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Fig. 1.—Morners’ Aprons. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, II., Figs. 7-10. 





Fig. 2.—Frock ror CHILD From 3 TO 5 
Years orp.—[See Figs. 6 and 7,on Page 396.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No. IV., Figs. 15-18. 


required for the raising of the dough makes the bread exceedingly 
light and digestible at the expense of a very small percentagé of 
the nutritive elements of the flour; for when bread is raised by 
long-continued fermentation, much of the nutritive property of the 
flour is destroyed. The only object of raising bread is the produe- 
tion of a light substance that can be readily acted upon by the 
gastric juice and easily digested. 


lost. Unfortunately, however, for the large numbers of working 


people that buy their bread, the aerated bread is no longer in the | 
Miss Corson had experimented for over two years with | 


market. 
all the different processes of bread-making before she was satisfied 


that she had reached a method combining economy of materials | 


and labor with the best results in reference to health. 
In giving these lessons Miss Corson has tried not only to cover 


the ground marked out in the bill of fare, but also to give the girls | 


every possible hint that the time would admit for their future guid- 
ance in cooking at home. The characteristic farewells at the close 
of the series would seem to indicate that her purpose has been ac- 
complished. The one that made the bread said, “I wiil never for- 
get you, Miss Corson, so long as I have any bread to make.” And 
Miss Corson answered, “ Very well, Mary; then I shall be quite 
satisfied, for as long as you live you will need to make good bread 
for yourself or your family.” 


Miss Corson’s mode of giving the lesson is very simple. She 
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If this object could be accom- | 
plished by purely mechanical means, as in the making of aerated | 
bread, ncthing of the nutriment contained in the flour would be | 





Fig. $.—Coat ror Cutty From 2 
ro 6 Years orp.—Baox.—[For 
Front, see Page 396.)}—Cur Pat- 
renn, No. 3703: Paror, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 40-47. 


| sits before a large table, on which are placed the provisions to be 
cooked, with those that are being instructed ranged in front of her, 
and on each side those whom she bas called up to do the cook- 
ing. She states a recipe for each dish, so that those present 
may write it down; then it is worked out by the woman or girl 
that has been selected for the purpose. At the conclusion of 
the lesson the dishes are arranged on a table, so that every one 
may have an opportunity not only of seeing them, but of tasting 
them. 
| One of the most interesting features of the lessons has been the 
enthusiasm that they have incited in the families of those in- 
structed. One young girl tells how her brother will ask of an 
|} evening, “‘ Are we to have a Corson dinner to-nig! 
bands expressed their willingness to stay at home and take care 
| of the young children, so that their wives could attend. Even ex- 
| perienced housekeepers, who had said before that “no one could 
teach them much about cooking,” have been among the most ear- 
nest and attentive in the audience. 

The stove Miss Corson uses is a large 


Some hus- 


gas cooking range, with 
spaces for four vessels for boiling, and arrangements for roasting, 
baking, and boiling at the same time. For the good that has been 
accomplished by these lessons great credit is due not only to Miss 
Corson, but also to the admirable arrangements at St. Augustine’s, 
by means of which an opportunity was afforded of carrying out 
the instruction of the teacher in the most effeetive and beneficial 
| manner. 
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Fig. 4.—Nurse’s Dress.—Cor Fig. 5.—Inrvant’s Fuannen Sue 
Pattern or Arnon, No. 3704: Baockx.—[For Front, see Page 896.) 


Prior, 15 Cents. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Cur Pattern, 


No. 3705: Priog, 
15 Ce 


NTS. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 35-39. 
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REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMEKT. 
In Four Volumes, Pica. 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, 
$10. (Uniform in size of page and typography with 
Harper's American Pica Eition of the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament.) 





DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatise on the Values 
of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions of 
Health and Disease, and on the Best Methods of 
their Preparation. By Mra. Mary F. Henperson, 
Author of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving,” 
Illustrated. pp. x, 284, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Justrated, pp. xliv, 700. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (Uni- 
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Part I.) 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. A Study of Poli- 
tica. By Aunret Stroxney, Author of “A True 
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HUGH CONWAY’S LAST STORY. 
The last completed story by Huan Conway, 
“CARRISTON’S GIFT,” 
will be begun in the next number of Harver’s Ba- 
gar. The story is brilliantly illustrated, and is 
full of the dramatic interest that characterizes the 
writings of the lamented author. 


FOES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

FTER the wretched no-spring through 
A which we have been passing, every- 
body complains of feeling wearied, depress- 
ed, and under-vitalized. It is not strange, 
therefore, that a general apprehension of 
cholera prevails, and a general tendency to 
leave the cities is noticeable. Already more 
country cottages are rented and more coun- 
try boarding-places secured than at a corre- 
sponding season for many years. Any house 
within fifty miles of town that looks attract- 
ive is easily filled, and too often the city 
tenant flies to evils that he knows not of. 

For it may be writ large that the country 
is healthful only when it is healthful, and 
this sanitary condition is not to be taken 
for granted. Rose-bushes in the door-yard 
too often supersede drain-tiles under it, and 
the “cupola” too seldom conceals a ventila- 
ting shaft. 

The to great dangers of country honses 
are pollution of the water supply and of 
the air by contact with waste matter. Own- 
ers of property are left to build their drains 
and bestow their garbage as ignorance and 
indolence prompt, with no official supervi- 
sion, and the consequence is that some of 
the loveliest spots are nests of low fever, 
diphtheria, and dysentery. 

In choosing a summer home preference 
should be given to a region of gravelly or 
sandy soil, clay soils holding the surface wa- 
ter too long, and making the air damp and 














chilly. Where there is plumbing in the 
house the waste-pipes should be at least 
fifty feet from the well, lest the ground, be- 
coming infiltrated with putrefying organic 
matter, should convey the taint thither. 
Where waste-pipes or cess-pool are nearer 
the well, or wherever surface washings can 
contaminate it, it is far safer to substitute 
rain-water for cooking and drinking pur- 
poses than to use well-water. If the roof 
and gutters are kept clean, and the rain- 
water collected and stored, which can be 
easily and cheaply done, the supply will be 
sufficient and perfectly healthful. It is, 
however, wiser to boil it for drinking, then 
cool, and afterward aerate it. If filters are 
used for purification, they must be taken 
apart and the strainers carefully washed 
and dried at least once a fortnight. Other- 
wise they become useless, the sand and char- 
coal retaining organic impurities, and im- 
parting a disagreeable taste to the water. 

No kitchen slops, either from wash-tubs 
or dish-pan, must be thrown upon the ground, 
or into that open drain too eften found at 
the back of the house. Boarders should tly 
a place where this untidiness exists. Or- 
ganic waste festers in the hot sun, and the 
saturated ground gives forth incense fit for 
Beelzebub, god of flies. All household waste 
should be removed as fast as it gathers, and 
lightly buried. In the dark laboratory of 
the earth noxions matter is turned at once 
to sweet and wholesome uses. Lawn and 
garden thrive on what is fatal to man. But 
if this can not be done, then the kitchen 
waste should be burned two or three times 
aday. No standing pails of garbage should 
be allowed to tempt flies and defile the fra- 
grant air. 

The condition of the cellar is far more 
important than that of the parlor. In light 


rooms dirt is comparatively harmless. In 
dark places it is a lurking danger. No old 


wood, no vegetables, no rubbish of any kind, 
should be allowed to cumber the cellar, 
which should have a water-proof and air- 
tight floor, to prevent ground air and soil 
moisture from rising to the living-rooms. 
But as this is almost never found in houses 
to rent, it is necessary that all cellar doors 
and windows should be daily opened for 
free cirenlation of air. 

The water from eaves-pipes, if not saved 
in a cistern, should be carried so far from 
the house in well-laid pipes that there will 
be no contiguous surface dampness or wet 
foundation walls. Dampuess is a ready ve- 
hicle for disease, as well as a fruitful cause 
of it. Another source of danger is decay- 


ing vegetable refuse in garden or grounds. | jiness made their house as genuine a home to 
leaves, | 


Careless servants leave rhubarb 
prunings of vines, or weeds wherever they 
fall, instead of taking them to the compost 
pit or burning them. If they are out of 
sight they out of mind, till they recall them- 
selves in visitations of headaches, aching 
hones, or irritable tempers. 

In short, eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty from disease, as from other usurpers. 
VoLTAIRE said that incantations would de- 
stroy a tlock of sheep—if administered with 
the proper quantity of arsenic. Going to 
the country will ward off epidemics—if the 
proper sanitary conditions are observed. 
But if we put a superstitious faith in coun- 
try air, to the neglect of constant scrutiny 
and intelligent precaution, it is likely that 
our last state will be worse than our first. 
There is very little probability of a visita- 
tion of Asiatie cholera. But the conditions 
that favor American fever, malarial or ty- 
phoid, are omnipresent. And the great 
army of summer refugees from the cities 
should consider whether, through heedless- 
ness, they may not exchange King Log for 
King Stork. 





THE LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


TS literary aspirant is a ubiquitous 
creature, recruited, for the most part, 
from those who have nothing in the world 
to do, have no call to earn their daily bread, 
and who have put themselves through an 
abnormal course of cheap novels and senti- 
mental verse, and being painfully conscious 
of their own obseure position in the world 
of fame, bethink themselves that literature 
offers a tempting and easy high-road to re- 
nown, and take their pen in hand, confident 
that they are brimful of original ideas and 
poetic images, and that all the publishers 
in the country will presently be importun- 
ing them for contributions, and offering fab- 
ulous prices for the use of their names. They 
anticipate with a pleasure only second to re- 
alization the commendation of their friends, 
the jealousy of their associates, the increased 
respect of all for their opinions and powers, 
the time when they shall become “ the cyno- 
sure of neighboring eyes,” be pointed out in 
public as one of the lions of the day, the 
time when their autograph will have a mar- 
ket value. Let them enjoy their golden 
dreams; it is almost certain that they will 
never coin them into gold pieces, though, to 


do them credit, they do not reckon so much | dogs, nor hens, can supply that. 





| dwelt quietly together. 








upon the financial worth of their possible 
achievement as upon the celebrity it is like- 
ly to bring. But the many fail, the one sne- 
ceeds; of every thousand who attempt lit- 
erature, perhaps ten may happen to hit the 
bull’s-eye, There is scarcely an assured 
author in the land, doubtless, but has fre- 
quent appeals made to him by the literary 
aspirants, who like to get a recommendation 
for their wares before sending them to mar- 
ket, who beg suggestions, corrections, and 
advice, and are often displeased and morti- 
tied when the advice is not to their minds, 
while the author, in replying, is at his wits’ 
end to find words that shall not nudely en- 
courage mediocrity, nor wound sensitive hu- 
man nature, and often only succeeds in giv- 
ing offense and making an enemy for his 
pains. To be sure, the aspirant always so- 
licits candid criticism, but expects it to be 
spelled with an extra vowel, and woe be to 
the one who shall take her at her word, and 
come down upon her “like the day of judg- 
ment.” She seems to feel that the establish- 
ed author is public property, and that by 
some hocus-pocus she has acquired a right 
to such a share of his time and thoughts as 
the reading and consideration of her manu- 
script shall demand. Very likely she fan- 
cies she is giving him a little literary recre- 
ation, an intellectual revel, for which he will 
be grateful all his life, and perhaps become 
historic as the proud being who first read, 
and recommended to the publisher’s mercy, 
the great American novel, or the earliest 
epic of the modern MILTON. It does not oc- 
cur to her—for the aspirant is not thinking 
of others, but of herself and her possibilities 
—that what she conceives to be a delicate 
piece of flattering on her part, in submitting 
her cherished literature to his judgment, is 
nothing less than a colossal bore, for which 
there is no apology, since if her production 
is worth anything, the publishers will let 
her kuow it without the intervention of a 
third party. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CREATOR OF THE HOME. 


ae took place lately near my house two of 

those instantaneous deaths which are com- 
monly called tragic, but which seem to me the 
most enviable mode of passing away from earth. 
Two maiden ladies had for many years led their 
blameless lives together in a modest cottage quaint- 
ly situated in the sharp angle of two streets, and 
made picturesque in summer by the flowers and 
vines that were devoutly tended by its occupants. 
They had long eked out their modest income by 
taking a few boarders, and had by simple kind- 


many other persons as to themselves. As years 
grew upon them this care was laid aside, and they 
One day last week one 
of them was taken to drive by a young girl, a 
relative. She took with her a pet dog. In some 
way the dog almost fell out. The old lady lean- 
ed forward suddenly to save him. The motion 
brought on palpitation of the heart, and she died 
without a struggle. The news was swiftly car- 
ried to her home, where the shock produced a 
similar effect upon the other sister, and was al- 
most as suddenly fatal. In each case it scarcely 
seemed like death, but like the sundering of some 
exquisitely delicate cord. 
“We scarce conld say, She died ; 
So sweetly anchored on the other side.” 

In thinking on this sudden extinetion of a 
household, my thoughts have often turned back 
upon the fact of that household itself; how 
complete it was, how contented, how serene, and 
how thoroughly feminine. Afterall, let men boast 
as much as they please, and women complain as 
much, there is one immense advantage in the po- 
sition of women—that they can create a home 
for themselves unaided, as men can not. How 
independent seems the life of a young unmarried 
man compared to that of a young woman! How 
the sister usually envies the brother! But by a 
silent compensation in nature, as years advance, 
the balanee changes, and if they are left alone in 
the world, it is the brother who has reason to envy 
the sister. “ A bachelor’s life,” says some one in 
Hyperion, “is a splendid breakfast, a tolerably 
flat dinner, and a most miserable supper.” A 
single man may have an estate, a principality; he 
can own a great hotel and fill it with guests ; but 
he can not create a home without a woman to 
help him, and that, too, a woman whose service is 
not for money. When it comes to a home, there 
is not a solitary dress-maker in the land, ensconced 
in her one little room with her geraniums, her 
canary, and her sewing-machine, who can not com- 
pletely eclipse him, this being the result not of 
his sins, but of his sex. 

Undoubtedly each reader will think, or try to 
think, of some exception to all this—some single 
man who is happy, some “ jolly bachelor,” some 
cheerful widower. No doubt there are those who 
can be happy, especially during the first half of 
life, without the sense of home. A, with his 
wealth and his paintings and his yachts and his 
delightful monologue ; B, with his perpetual jour- 
neyings; C, with his six dogs; and our late 
Cambridge professor, with that family of hens 
which he tended, like a herdsman, with a long 
staff, and which he trained to take food from 
stakes stuck in the ground instead of scratching 
in the flower beds—all these may doubtless have 
found a bachelor life not inconsistent with hap- 
piness ; but where, after all,is the home? Nei- 
ther yachts, nor pictures, nor steamer tickets, nor 
“Home,” says 








the proverb, “is where the heart is”; but if so, 
no man seems to have heart enough to fit out a 
home without a woman to help him, A woman 
can do it for herself: there lies her advantage. 

It may be harder for a woman to make money ; 
undoubtedly it is harder. She makes a dollar, 
perhaps, where a man makes twenty; but when 
it comes to purchasing power, her dollar goes the 
farthest toward the maintenance of a home. So 
long as she retains it she is strong and self-re- 
specting ; and even if she parts with it, so strong 
is the instinct of home that she can sometimes re- 
construct it for herself even in a boarding-house. 
If the home is combined with a little freedom in 
the use of money, it gives more comfort and more 
local prestige than a lone man can win by a for- 
tune. What would be the social condition of any 
country village in our Atlantic States without its 
first-class Maiden Lady? She is the daughter of 
“old Squire” somebody, or of “ Parson” some- 
body else; she lives in the great square house 
with its elms and its white lilacs and its breezy 
hall; she has a maid or two, who have lived with 
her so Jong that they seem like half-sisters ; she 
has in daily use the precious china and the old 
chairs that her envious city nieces try vainly to 
rival at auction-rooms, She manages the book 
club and the church sociable; she is the confi- 
dante of all the love affairs; she calls upon the 
new-comers, if worthy—indeed, the new-comers, 
if worthy, bring letters to her. To the older in- 
habitants of the town she always seems young 
and even elegant; she has a prolonged tradition 
of precedence that outlasts youth and beauty ; if 
she has a sister, they are spoken of to the end of 
their days as “the Parker girls.” All this is the 
joint result of womanhood and home, or of that 
womanhood which creates home. It is not only 
potent for itself, but it extends its potency over 
all other homes, What, compared to this, is the 
social position given by wealth to the lonely old 
bachelor of the country village? Though he be 
a millionaire, he is simply “ the old bach.” 

The truth is that as people grow older it is the 
man who becomes dependent, and the woman the 
central and essential figure of the household, since 
she can do without him, and he can not do with- 
out her. The proof of this lies in the fact that 
we see all around us self-sufficing and contented 
households of women, while a house that contains 
men only is a barrack, not a home. In youth it 
is easy to ignore this, to say with Shakespeare in 
Henry V., 

“Tis ever common 

That men are merriest when away from home”; 
but the merriment is shallow, the laugh is foreed, 
and years and illness and sorrow soon bring man 
back, a repentant prodigal, to his home and to 
woman, the only home-maker. 7. W. ft. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF A ROYAL 

DRAWING-ROOM IN ROME. 

1, 

QXHE King and Queen of Italy are the most re- 

publican of all the monarchs of Europe in 
their manners and habits of life, driving through 
the streets of Rome without attendants, desiring 
of all things to get rid of the stiffness and cold- 
ness of a court, conversing freely with the ladies 
and gentlemen of their household ; and yet, when 
it comes to a presentation, there is, of course, the 
inevitable and certain law of etiquette to be ob- 
served. The name of the person to be presented 
is sent in to the Quirinal several weeks before it 
is to be acted upon, and there is a searching ex- 
amination made into his or her antecedents. 

The carelessness of some of our ministers in 
the various courts of Europe, who seem, as a rule, 
only to wish to get rid of importunate applicants, 
occasionally permits persons to be presented who 
have no right there, especially those who have 
political preferment or influence. But, as a gen- 
eral thing, the list is severely scrutinized, and 
only those persons come in who are entitled to 
the privilege, particularly at the court of King 
Umberto. We will now consider what happens 
to a lady who has this permission. She is in- 
formed that she must be dressed in light colors, 
with low-necked and short-sleeved corsage, and 
that she must be at the palace punctually at half 
past nine, She then receives a note marked “ Casa 
di §. M. La Regina,” and running thus: “Sua 
Maesta la Regina riceverd Madame Ferdinand 
Harris, al circolo di corte, che avra Juogo la sera 
del 31. Gennajo con® alle ore 9}. La Dama 
d’Onore, Marchesa di Villamarina. Adbito scolla- 
to” (low-necked dress). 

In case a lady is in mourning, or has arrived in 
Italy without colored dresses, she writes to the 
Marchesa di Villamarina for permission to appear 
in black. But this should be avoided if possible, 
for black is hated at court. It is supposed to 
bring bad luck. However, as it had to be done 
in one case, a lady wrote to the Marchesa, and re- 
ceived permission to wear a black dress, provided 
it was relieved with white lace or colored flowers. 
This answer was written in French, and in a fa- 
miliar style, marking the difference between it 
and the more stately invitation. 

One word for the Marchesa di Villamarina. 
She is the dear friend and intimate of the Queen, 
and although much older than the latter, she 
is very young-looking, slender, distingué, and al- 
ways beautifully dressed. As mistress of the 
Queen’s household, she has a very onerous posi- 
tion, and writes notes every day from nine o’clock 
until twelve. 

On arriving at the Quirinal the lady to be pre- 
sented finds herself in a brilliantly illuminated 
court-yard, with a broad stair before her on which 
are laid scarlet carpets. The royal livery is scar- 
let, and the innumerable servitors seem to blossom 
like so many cardinal-flowers. She ascends about 
sixty stairs before she reaches the grand hall of 
entrance to the “ Queen’s House.” Here a servart 
takes her cloak, and she goes on until she meets 
the Prince Vicovara Cenci, one of the royal cham- 
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berlains, who is in a blue coat with brass buttons, 
with orders at his button-hole, and who asks her 
name, which he compares with a paper he holds 
in his hand. He then conducts her to a vast 
salon, where he presents her to the Marchesa di 
Villamarina, who receives her most kindly, and 
asks her to stand with her compatriots, and indi- 
sates a place. 

The grand room of the Quirinal where the pre- 
sentation takes place is hung with priceless tap- 
estries, and these are set in frames of gold. The 
sarpet is of scarlet velvet, and the sofas in pale 
blue brocade. The presentees are allowed to sit 
until the Queen enters, and to look around at the 
royal magnificence. The chandeliers of Salviati 
glass are very beautiful. 

Two or three ladies-in-waiting, covered with di- 
amonds, stand like statues during the time which 
elapses before the Queen enters, and it is only 
by seeing them courtesy low that the presentees 
know that the Queen is before them—a short 
figure, exquisitely graceful, with an abundance 
of fair hair, a very American face, a smile of great 
frequency and rare sweetness, and a deprecating 
motion of the hand, as if Marguerite of Savoy 
would get rid of her greatness if she could. 
All rise, and courtesy deeply. Referring to the 
Marchesa di Villamarina, who holds her written 
list in her hand, she begins her rounds, and speaks 
to every lady. She has something appropriate 
and gracious to say to every one, To a young 
girl who stands before her, blushing 
rises from her deep courtesy, the 
“You look very young; I am sure 


she 
Queen SAVS : 
you like dan- 


as 


cing. Do you like music? Yes? You are tak- 
ing lessons in Rome? Of whom? Ah! he is a 
very good teacher,” ete., ete. To a lady who has 


evidently seen some years she says: “ Are you a 


great traveller? I hope you like Rome. Have 
you seen the great works of art here? I hope 
you will keep your health,” ete. To a literary 


Am- 
books. I 
they are 
to read Eng- 


lady she says: “I saw you at the German 
bassador’s ball, and I know you write 
should so like to read them! I hear 


pervaded by a noble spirit. I like 


lish,” ete., ete. Other gracious and kindly com- 
pliments flow from her pretty lips, and she smiles 
and passes on. Her memory and her queenly 


courtesy are beyond all things wonderful, for she 
must give several days to the consideration of the 
names on her list, and the character of each per- 
son, She speaks all languages fluently, and ad- 
dresses each person in his or her own tongue. 
After leaving the ladies, she goes into the next 
room to speak to each one of the sixty gentle- 
men, and the same tact is exhibited. 

Ladies may like to read a description of the 
Queen’s dress on this oceasion. At the set 
ing-room she wore a court robe of dark olive 
green velvet embroidered with steel, over a a tti- 
coat of white satin embroidered in steel, with a 
pink feather in her hair, and pink feathers on 
one shoulder, Around her neck, and reaching to 
her waist, were eight rows of magnificent pearls, 
each as large as a cranberry—the famous pearls 
of Savoy, which were given to her by Victor 
Emanuel, and which she dearly prizes. They say 
she is superstitious about them, and once when 
they were supposed to be lost, and the King was 
shot at about the same time, she connected the 
two events. However, they are all safe now, 
and adorned her beautiful neck, together with a 
necklace of diamonds, and diamond marguerites 
sparkled in her hair. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS SUITS. 


\ EN’S suits for business and office wear are 
i made of plaid cassimeres, checked Angola 
suitings, homespuns, and fine mixtures. The 
three pieces of these suits should be alike, though 
occasionally the trousers are of different goods, 
The popular coat for these every-day suits is a 
single- breasted sack, semi-fitting, and slightly 
longer than those of last summer; it is also cut 
a trifle lower in the neck, and is fastened by four 
buttons ; the vest has a small revers collar, or may 
be without any collar; the trousers are larger 
than they have been for several seasons—and 
this is true of all other trousers as well. Gray 
and brown are the colors most used, and many of 
the larger plaids are overlaid with small checks, 
or barred with another color. More dressy busi- 
ness suits have cut-away coats to button three or 
four buttons, and are made of darker materials 
in stripes or in mixtures of colors. 


TRAVELLING AND COUNTRY SUITS, 


The sack suits just described, when made of 
Cheviots or homespuns, are used for travelling 
and for general wear in the country. The regu- 
lation tourists’ suits (with Norfolk jacket and 
knickerbocker trousers) are made of rougher 
goods than those of last year, and will be used 
by young men for mornings in the country. Blue 
serge and white flannel suits for boating and 
yachting have sack coats that have patch pockets 
(stitched on the outside), and are made similarly 
to the business suits first noted. For midsum- 
mer there are suits of striped seersucker, and of 
white linen checked or barred with a color ; 
also have sack coats. 





these 


DAY DRESS SUITS. 2 


The four-button cut-away coat and the double- 
breasted frock-coat are now considered equally 
correct as parts of day dress suits to be worn on 
any ceremonious occasion that takes place in the 
daytime, such as breakfast parties, luncheons, 
noon or afternoon weddings, day receptions, ete. ; 
they are also suitable for church, for day visits, 

- walks in the city, and for driving. While it is a 
matter of individual choice which of these coats 
is selected, fashionable young men prefer the 
cut-away coat, and tailors commend it even for 











the bridegroom at day weddings; it is very gen- 
erally worn by young men who are guests at the 
wedding. The Prince Albert double - breasted 
frock-coat is, however, by no means given up by 
young men, while it is altogether used by those 
more elderly. The material used is black or 
very dark blue erépe cloth, or else fine diagonals. 
The cut-away coat is longer than it was last sea- 
son, and its edges are finished with narrow braid. 
The vest is of the same material, or of fancy cas- 
simere or linen duck; the trousers are of dark 
striped cloth, or of plaids in lighter colors. 


VESTS. 


Vests deserve a separate paragraph, as the 
English fashion of wearing a vest of different 
material from the coat has found favor here, es- 
pecially for summer. Fanciful small-figured pat- 
terns are chosen for vests to use with various 
suits. To wear with the cut-away coats just de- 
scribed are linen duck vests of white or cream- 
color, dotted with red, blue, or black, and made 
single-breasted, with revers collar. Plain white 
duck vests made double-breasted are to wear 
with double-breasted frock-coats. White Mar- 
seilles vests, cut very low, are fashionable with 
the swallow-tail coat of evening suits, but most 
men order at the same time a black vest of the 
material of the coat. 

EVENING SUITS. 

Evening suits are made of black “ worsteds” 
that are finer and of less weight than broadcloth: 
the latter is now used only by elderly men. There 
is no change in the shape of the swallow-tail 
coat of this suit; it is cut very low and open, and 
has silk facings and corded edges; the white or 
black vests are described in the paragraph above. 
The trousers, of the material of the coat, are cut 
wider, and are finished with a silk stripe on the 
sides. 


OVERCOATS AND DRIVING COATS. 


Spring and summer overcoats are single-breast- 
ed sacks of medium length. They are made in 
dove gray shades, and black, The broad diagonal 
cloths are stylish for these coats. Driving coats 
made of buckskin—not literally—but of 
fine cloth the color of buckskin. 


are 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 

Shirt fronts are of three and sometimes four 
thicknesses of linen, made as smooth and as plain 
as possible, and with eyelets for a single stud. 
Occasionally the pleated bosoms so popular 
with Southerners are made up in forty small 
tucks that lie almost as smooth as those without 
pleats. Standing collars are worn rather lower, 
and have the corners turned over in points in Eng- 
lish style. There are also various standing col- 
lars that meet, while others lap, and some do not 
quite come together. Straight cuffs with linked 
sleeve-buttons are worn. 


SCARFS AND NECK-TIES. 


Lighter scarfs are worn as the weather grows 
warmer, They are made very small, and either 
puffed or folded flatly, or else tied in a sailor 
knot. The novelty for these is the use of figured 
India silks in the cream, white, and navy blue 
grounds so popular for ladies’ dresses. Other 
thin silks, such as Louisine, surah, and foulard, 
with white, pearl, or cream grounds, are dotted, 
barred, or striped with a color, and made into 
very pretty scarfs. The Teck scarf, like a slender 
knot, is made up of dark satins with hair-line 
stripes. The narrow- folded Harvard ties are 
made of dark or light figuredsilks. Piqué scarfs 
are shown for midsummer, and there are many of 
the Windsor scarfs which the wearer must ar- 
range in a small sailor knot. White lawn ties 
narrowly folded are used with evening dress 
sults, 


HOSIERY AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Solid colors are preferred for hosiery, and while 
black is still the most fashionable choice, dark 
shades of blue are much used, also brown, mul- 
berry, and wine-color. Pocket - handkerchiefs 
have narrow hems, with an embroidered mono- 
gram or initial for nicest wear, while those for 
general use have stripes, bars, or figures on the 
hem. White silk handkerchiefs have borders 
dotted with color, but the handsomest have a 
hem with a vine of white embroidery above it. 


SHOES. 


The fashion of wearing wider trousers has done 
away with the narrow-pointed shoes that tight 
trousers brought into vogue. Buttoned calf-skin 
gaiters for the street have medium-rounded toes, 
low heels, and less heavy soles than those of last 
year; still lighter calf-skin gaiters are used for 
dress, and patent-leather gaiters for full dress are 
similarly made. Low Oxford ties will be worn in 
midsummer. Morocco slippers for the bedroom 
are without heels, and have a “soft back” that 
falls inside on the sole, shaping them like mules. 


GLOVES. 


Tan-colored undressed kid gloves are worn by 
men of fashion; they are of heavier qualities 
than ladies’ Suéde gloves, are fastened by two 
buttons, and have three wide rows of stitching in 
self-colored silk on the back. Pearl-colored gloves 
are occasionally seen with day dress suits. 


HATS. 


Light-colored cassimere hats, with high crown 
and rolled brim, will remain the summer dress 
hat, notwithstanding the rumor that they were 
to be abandoned; black silk hats will, however, 
be more used in the evening than they have been 
in previous summers. Stiff Derby felt hats of ex- 
ceedingly light weight are for semi-dress and busi- 
ness; they come in brown, black, and the stylish 
dove-color to match overcoats. The Sans Souci 
soft felt hats, without lining or even a binding on 
the brim, are for travelling and country wear. 
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There are also fine English Derby hats that may be 
dented or treated most carelessly, yet will imme- 
diately resume their formal shape. Steamer hats 
of cloth are made with a gored crown and double 
visor. Felt hats are now made so light that the 
perishable straw will be little used except in the 
country, yet there are large importations of the 
fine English Dunstable straws, made with stiff 
brim and square crown, somewhat in sailor shape; 
the soft yet rough-looking Mackinaw straw hats 
are also shown in similar shapes. Youths and 
small boys will wear the Sans Souci felt hats and 
those of Mackinaw straw. Still smaller boys in kilt 
suits wear hats with wide rolled brim made of dark 
rough straws or else of mixed colors. 


’ 


BOYS CLOTHING. 


Kilt suits for boys from four to seven years of 
age are made of crépe cloth in blue or green 
shades for nicest occasions; for every-day wear 
they are of gray Cheviots or Angola plaids; for 
midsummer they are of white duck, linen, piqué 
either white or colored, or else of white, blue, or 
tan brown flannel. The rather long jacket curves 
below the buttons, is slashed in the back up three 
seams, has patch pockets, and is without a collar. 
Flat horn buttons the color of the material are 
used on plain jackets; metal buttons on the 
crépe cloths, and pearl on white jackets. The 
plain jackets have stitched edges, but the finer 
ones have a corded binding, and these may be 
trimmed with cross rows or frogs of braid and 
cord. The plain space in front of the kilt can be 
trimmed to match the jacket, or else left without 
ornament. Side pleats of kilts are narrower. 
Trousers are not used with summer kilts, though 
a skirt should be worn over the white drawers, 
provided it does not make the child look clumsy. 
The kilt must be long enough to conceal the draw- 
ers and fall low on the limbs, which may be clad 
either in short socks or in long stockings. The 
shirt waists worn by these little fellows have a 
rounded sailor collar that passes over their col- 
iarless jacket, and also have a belt with buttons to 
which the kilt skirt is buttoned. Madras or Scotch 
ginghams are used for shirt waists; these now 
have eight tucks in front and back, and the middle 
of the front has a box pleat bound on each side with 
a narrow bias fold of the material; small bars, 
stripes, and checks are for these every-day shirts, 
while for dress shirts plain linen is used. The 
sailor collar of shirt waists must also be bound 
with the material. 

To give variety, sailor blouses of serge or flan- 
nel are used instead of jackets with kilt skirts; 
these blouses are partly laced down the front, 
and have a deep sailor collar, with pointed revers 
that may be trimmed with rows of braid. 


SUITS WITH SHORT TROUSERS. 





Boys from seven to thirteen years of age wear 
a jacket and short trousers of cloths of light 
quality in checks and plaids, and fanciful mix- 
tures of threads of many colors. Tan, wood 
brown, pearl, dark blue, and green are most used. 
Rough-surfaced goods and fine twilled serges are 
liked for these growing boys. The jackets of 
these suits for boys under nine years of age are 
single-breasted sacks buttoned high in the neck, 
without a collar, so that the collar of the shirt- 
waist may turn over nicely upon the coat; for 
older boys the jacket is not quite so high in the 
neck, and there is a short rolled collar cut in the 
garment, that looks well with the standing col- 
lars that are made on the shirt waists of boys 
over nine years of age. The back of these jack- 
ets has no seam up the middle, being cut of but 
one piece, the only seams being those under the 
arms; these seams are left open in short slits of 
about four inches, and the edges are stitched by 
way of finish. The straight trousers are slightly 
wider than they were last year; they come just 
below the knees, have welted seams outside, and 
three colored horn buttons with eyes are set 
along the end of these seams. Norfolk pleated 
blouses of blue, tan, or white flannel are also 
made for these boys; they are now fitted to the 
body, and are worn with or without a belt. The 
edges are bound. Corduroy suits will be much 
used in the country; they have a Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbocker trousers that buckle at the 
knee. Tan brown is the popular color for cordu- 
roy, but it also comes in gray, navy blue, dove, 
and maroon shades. Jersey suits for boys from 
five to twelve years old are of dark blue ribbed 
wool, with the woven shirt quite plain, or else 
fancifully braided ; the short knickerbockers are 
plain. 


SUITS WITH LONG TROUSERS. 


Long trousers are not now put on boys of ten 
years, but are reserved for youths twelve or thir- 
teen years of age; like men’s trousers, these are 
cut wider this season, and with a slight spring at 
the ankle. Their jackets are short sacks, single- 
breasted, with round corners below, and are fast- 
ened by four buttons. The back has no middle 
seam, and has two short slits; the edges are stitch- 
ed, and the pockets are without flaps. The vest 
has no collar, is rounded below, and is fastened 
by six buttons. Such suits are made of Cheviots, 
checked cloths, large and small plaids, and mixed 
colors, also serges and flannels. Corduroy suits 
with a pleated jacket and knickerbockers in the 
stylish tan shades are travelling and country suits 
for these young gentlemen. 


BOYS’ SUMMER OVERCOATS. 


For little fellows from five to eight years of 
age are pea-jackets of Melton in gray, tan, and 
light brown shades to be worn when a top-coat 
is needed on cool days in the country. These are 
double-breasted and broad-looking, with very large 
sailor collar, pockets with welts and lapped seams, 
and altogether are most jaunty little garments. 
Boys over eight years of age wear similar coats 
with a small notched collar instead of the square 
sailor collar. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
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PERSONAL. 


THe problem of Washington etiquette is ex- 
citing a good deal of attention at present in the 
White House. Who is the “first lady in the 
land’? Mr, CLEVELAND himself would hardly 
dare to answer that question, though if he were 
forced to give an answer, he would say, without 
doubt, and very sensibly, that it is Miss CLeve- 
LAND. Miss BAYARD and many others have de- 
cided that Miss CLEVELAND is unquestionably 
the lady. Yet several matrons who have had 
considerable experience in Washington society 
declare, on the other hand, that Mrs. HENDRICKS 
is the leading lady. Mr. CLEVELAND ought to 
marry somebody at once. Then the Gordian 
knot would be cut at a stroke. 

—Frencli papers here put no faith in the story, 
published after the death of Vicror Hugo, that 
ADELE Hvao, the poet’s favorite daughter, to 
whom he bequeathed half of his fortune, 
deceived by a clandestine marriage in Brusse is, 
and was afterward deserted by her lover. 
cording to the story, which is told apparen itly 
on the word of Mr. Ropert Matron, a Halifax 
lawyer, Miss Hueo followed PINSEN, the hus- 
band, to Halifax, where he refused to acknow- 
ledge her as his wife. He wanted to marry some 
one +, but she prevented the marriage j 
erward she lost ber mind, and was pls aced in ¢ 
insane asylum. Whatever truth there m: iy be 
in this tale, it is known that ADELE-Hueo has 
been for many years in an asylum near Paris, 
where she was visited frequently by her father 
She is now an elderly woman, 

—In a comment on Mr. Levi P. Morton's re- 
tirement from his post as Minister to France, the 
Temps, of Paris, makes this sugvestion: “Is it 
not a law to be regretted, indeed. a law un- 
worthy of such a country, which puts so heavy 
a tax on works of French art introduced into 
the United States? What could more properly 
maintain an intellectual and moral fraternity 
than the free circulation of ideas? and what is 
a work of art if it is not an idea expressed on 
canvas orin marble? To obstruct the introdue- 
tion of a statue or picture is to obstruct ideas, 
to hinder the intimate and constant commerce 
between the genius of two races, without which 
there can be no real fusion.” 

—Madame CaBEL, the celébrated Belgian sing- 
er who diced last week, was born in 1827. Her 
father was an officer in the French cavalry. Her 
husband wus a singing-master, Louis Joseru 
CaBu, who called himself Capen. It is said that 
during her first engagement in Brussels Madame 
CaBEL mastered the part of Berthe in Le Prophete 
within eleven hours. AUBER wrote Manon Les- 
caut for her, and she was the first representative 
of Dinorah, and of Philine in Mignon. She was 
popular afterward in London. 

—M. JuLes Ferry, when he was in Rome re- 
eently for the purpose of conciliating the Pope, 
assured the Italians that he was ps artially Italian 
himself, his grandfather having been a Savoyard. 
Once upon a time Ferry was written FERRI, 
like Condottieri and Macaroni, 

—It is said that Vicror Hvuao died with the 
conviction that he would meet all his friends in 
a future world, and that he himself had existed 
since untediluvian times, and would continue to 
exist ae gS 

—Mrs. F. B. TourBer’s plan for a season of 
opera at the Acade my of Music next autumn is 
rather harshly and unfairly criticised. It is 
pointed out, for example, that Mrs. THURBER’S 
purpose is to encourage American opera, where- 
as there is no American opera to encourage. But 
it is quite possible that Mrs. THURBER, with her 
energy and enthusiasm, and in spite of the mis- 
takes she may fall into, will accomplish more for 
music in New York than her critics will accom- 
plish by opposing her. 

—Mrs. JoHN SHERWOOD, who is well known in 
society here both as a charming woman and an 
author, has just returned from Europe. 

—There were only twelve drags in the recent 
Coaching Parade, Mr. De.ancey Kang was not 
at the head, as usual, because he is in mourning. 
The VANDERBILTS were absent for the same rea- 
son. Miss EsTELLE GARRISON was in one of the 
drags with her fiancé, although her grandfather 
had died a short time previously. Mrs. GrBert, 
ou Mr. Hueo Fritscu’s drag, was in half-mourn- 
ing. On the whole, there was a cloud over the 
parade, 

—A valuable institution of learning has just 
been organized in Florida under the liberal laws 
of that State. It is called Rollins College, after 
Mr. A. W. Routurins, of Chicago, who subscribed 
fifty thousand dollars toward the one hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars guaranteed by the 
town and its citizens. It is placed at Winter 
Park, Orange County, and is under the direction 
of the Congregational Association of Florida. 
The new college will maintain, it is believed, a 
high standard of scholarship and character, and 
will not be sectarian. Both sexes will be ad- 
mitted into its classes. 

—Mr. EpMUND GossE is now delivering a se- 
ries of lectures on famous English authors at 
Cambridge. 

—Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT will soon be 
the owner of another yacht, the largest sloop- 
rigged vessel in the world. The name chosen 


was 





else 





or, 








for her is Priscilla. 
—Mr. GLADSTONE has been urging Mr. Henry 
IRVING to go into Parliament for some reason 


or other. But Mr. Irvine has enough to do 
without attending to Parliamentary duties. 

—Mr. Joun Jacos ASvoR remarked very sen- 
sibly the other day, when he was asked to say 
what he thought about the BarTHoLpt pedestal 
fund: ** The World’s effort to raise the balance 
of the money required has been a most credit- 
able action, und deserves great praise. By its 
popular subscriptions new interest has been at- 
tached to the statue. Thousands of people are 
interested in it now because they have helped 
to pay for the pedestal.’’ The J/sére, which is 
now on her way with the statue to this port, will 
be received here officially by Commodore RaLpa 
CHANDLER, commandant of the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard. General HaNcocK will represent the War 
Department at the reception. Two United 
States war vessels will await the arrival of the 
Isére down the bay. The training-ship Minne- 
sota is to serve at the same time as a saluting 
vessel. A royal and boisterous welcome will be 
given to the Jsére. 
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hi at the top and along the front 
of the foot. A loosely knit- 
ted lining is set inside. 
Begin at the middle of the 
sole, casting on 70 stitches, 
and knit to and fro, the first 
20 rows in plain knitting. 
21st row.—The side now up- 
permost is the right side of 
the work. Knit 29 stitches, 
purl 1, twice by turns knit 1 
and purl 3, then knit 1, purl 


Corsage Clasps.—Figs. 
land 2. 
See illustration on page 397. 


















TueEse clasps, which are 
manufactured in old-silver 
and other variously tint- 





Figs. 6 and 7.—Borprrs ror Dress, 
Fig, 2, on Front PaGe.—Cross 
Stritch EmBRorpery. 


kig. 2.—Dersien ror Bin, Fie, 1. 
Cross Srircu Emproiery. 


Fig. 1.—Wicker Stroot witn Cover 1x Cross 


Guiwee Waist ror Girt FROM Stircn Emprormwery.—[See Fig. 2; and 
2 To 3 Years ox. Figs. 3-7, on Pages 404 and 405. ] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19-21. 





Drawers For CutLp onk YEAR oLp.—Cot 
Patrern, No. 8709: Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 55. 


XIV., Fig 


Inrant’s Knirrep Vest. 
For description see Supplement. 









a aE he, ’ Inrant’s Sarrt.—Cor Pattern, 
Inrant’s Sairt.—Cur Parrern, No. No. 8708: Price, 10 Cents. 
3707: Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Fig. 56. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL., Figs, 25-27. 















Description of Symbols: @ Black; ® Darkest, 2 
Medium, © Lightest Red ; Blue; & Green; 
® Bronze ; O Yellow. 





Inrant’s FLrannet Siup.—Fronr. 





Inrant’s Barrow-Coat.—Cut Pat- 














, parent ar Aes Sass if ‘or Back, see Fig. 5 ‘ront 
TERN, No. 3706: Price, 15 Cents. ° _——— ste ao sr : Fig i, 4 oom 
For pattern and description see Sup- Fig. 1.—Emprorerep Bis. Brawep Bis.—Cvr Parrern, ee} at isc coos? 

plement, No. XVL., Fig. 57. [See Fig. 2.] No. 3710: Price 10 Cents. BOR, 20 VEN. 
. : on » : 2 as ~ attern and description see 
For pattern and description see For design and description see Sup- For pariers ane ct on Ox $ 
Supplement. plement, No. IX., Fig. 29. Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 35-39. 


Coat FoR CHILD FROM 2 TO 6 
YEARS OLD.—F Ront.—{ F< 





















® Back, see Fig. 3, Front Pe 

iE Cut Patrern, No. 3703: Price, 
, 15 CENTs. 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XIL., Figs. 40-47. 


Front, see Page 397.]—Cur 
Pattern, No. 3711: Price, 25 
Cents.—[For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Supplement, No. IIL, 

Figs. -] 


IA Ah ii RAB PINS 


Wy 


~Wetagye we 


Isrant’s Knitrep Banp. 
axa. / AES. For description see Supplement. 





Inrant’s Kip Boor. 
For description see Suppl. 





Inrani’s APRON, 
a —enemnyatinsits . nol For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 


jAtAAAMASSS 


Inrant’s APRON, ; ab Bante : 
For description see Supplement. — ie 


VI., Figs. 22-24, 


Inrant’s Dressing Case. 


ed metals, are used to ornament the high collar and jacket front of 


basques. 
Infant’s Knitted Sock. 
Fig. 1.—Lamup Mat.—Emprorpery on Panama Canvas. Turse socks are knitted with white zephyr wool and steel needles, and Fig. 2—Lamp Mat.—VeEtyer anp Cross Stitch Empxoiwrry 
[See Fig. 3; on Page 897.] afterward finished with a narrow crochet edging on both sides of the revers on Canvas.—[See Fig. 4, on Page 397.] 
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1, and for a narrowing knit 2 to- 
gether from the back (insert the 
needle from the back and down- 
ward through 2); leave the re- 
maining stitches aside. 22d row. 
—Slip 1, twice by turns purl 3 
and knit 1, then purl 3, and for a 
narrowing purl 2 together ; set the 
rest of the stitches aside. 23d a ee 
row.—Slip 1, purl 1, twice by turns Fig. 1.—Corsace Crasp. 

knit 1 and purl 3, then knit 1, purl 

1, and for a narrowing knit 2 together from the back. Repeat the 22d and 
23d rows 10 times; for the narrowings take the nearest stitches from those 
set aside previously, and after the narrowing in the last of these rows knit 
off the remaining stitches, 3 plain and 1 purled by turns. In the 44th row 


which take a 
loop through the 
following stitch, 
make 3. chain 
stitches, and 
work off the 2 
loops on the 
needle together ; 
close with a slip 
stitch on the first 
single. 2d row. 
—By turns 2 chain and a dot, for which take a loop through the following 
2d single, put the wool around the needle and take another loop through the 
same stitch, work off the loops on the needle with 1 stitch. 38d row (worked 
with white silk).—A single on the next single in the Ist row, working around 
knit as previously the middle 3 stitches that appear plain on this side of the a ea a the 2 chain above, 1 chain, 4 single separated by 3 chain on that stitch with 
work in plain knitting, | j Sie ia aS which the next dot was worked off, 
purl the other 3, narrow 1 chain; repeat. The edging on 
above the preceding nar- the front of the boot is sewed down, 
rowings, and knit the and consists of 2 single rows of 
stitches at both sides in picots or loops caught together. 
the same pattern. 45th- For each row work by turns 5 chain 
59th rows.—Like the 44th, and 1 short double crochet on the 
but discontinue the nar- 2d of them. Join the rows with 
rowing after the 49th row, 
The 60th row is a row of 
holes, for which by turns 
put the wool over and knit 
2 together. 61st row.— 


All stitches to appear purl- ” > . 
ed on the right side of the Fig. 2.—Ininescent Beap CoLLanette, 








Fig. 2.—Corsace Cuasp. 
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white silk, working by turns a slip 
stitch around the chains sepa- 
rating 2 picots and 3 chain, The 
lining is worked in loose plain 








knitting of the same shape as the 
sock, 
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Apron For CHItp rrom 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


CuHILD’s PINarore 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVIL, Figs. 58 and 59. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Fig. 23. 


work. 62d row.—All stitches plain on the right side. 
63d-74th rows.—Work in ribbed knitting, by turns 2 
stitches plain and 2 purled. Next work 12 rows in plain 
knitting for the piece that is turned down at the top- 
Overseam the stitches cast on at the beginning, fold, 
ing them in halves, and the edge stitches of the boot, and 
then edge the 12 rows turned down at the top on both 


Bead Collarettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is a “ Pierrot” collar of white gauze ribbon and 
pearl beads. The straight band that encircles the neck is 
covered with gauze folds, and edged on both sides with 
large pearl beads. A net foundation thee inches and a half 
deep and narrower at the sides is attached to it, and is cov- 














sides with 8 rounds in crochet as follows: Ist row.—By Hovusr Jacket.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 396 ]—Cor Parrrry, No. 3711: ered over with rows of folded points of gauze ribbon, each 
turns a single crochet on the next stitch and a dot, for Price, 25 Cents.—[¥or pattern and description see Supplemeut, No. IIL, Figs. 11-14.) tipped with a cluster of pearl beads, The collarette Fig. 2 is 
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Fig. 3.—Quarter or Lamp Mat, Fig. 1, on Page 396,—Fonr. Size. Fig. 4.—Quanrer or Lamp Mat, Fic. 2, on Pace 396.—Fuct Size. 
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is composed of iridescent beads, which are fes- 
tooned in many strings from one to another on 
short tabs of narrow ribbon attached at regular 
intervals to a standing collar of olive green satin. 
In Fig. 8 the standing collar is covered with jet 
drops, and hanging from it is a square plastron 
of jet net-work on the front, and four shorter 
points, two on each side of the middle of the back. 





HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “Juprrn Suakesprarr,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuue,” “ Mao.nop or Darr,” Ero. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
SOUTHWARD. 


S for him, it was a sufficiently joyous de- 
A parture, for some of the lads about were 
bent on accompanying him on the mail-car as far 
as Lairg; and they took with them John Macal- 
pine and his weather-worn pipes to cheer them 
by the way; and at Crask they each and all of 
them had a glass of whiskey; and on the plat- 
form at Lairg railway station the clamor of fare- 
well was great. And even when he had got quit 
of that noisy crew, and was in the third -class 
compartment, and thundering away to the south, 
his thoughts and fancies were eager and ardent 
and glad enough; and his brain was busy with 
pictures ; and these were altogether of a joyful 
and hopeful kind. Already he saw himself on 
that wide estate—somewhere or other in the 
Highlands he fondly trusted; draining and plant- 
ing and inclosing here; there pruning and thin- 
ning and felling; manufacturing charcoal and tar; 
planning temporary roads and bridges; stacking 
bark and fagots; or discussing with the head 
keeper as to the desirability or non-desirability 
of re-introducing caper-cailzie, And if the young 
American lady and her father should chance to 
come that way, would he not have pleasure and 
pride in showing them over the place ?—nay, his 
thoughts went further afield, and he saw before 
him Chicago, with its masts and its mighty lake, 
and himself not without a friendly grip of wel- 
come on getting there. As for Meenie, where 
would she be in those coming and golden and as 
yet distant days? Far away from him, no doubt; 
and what else could he expect ?—for now he saw 
her among the fine folk assembled at the shoot- 
ing-lodge in Glengask—and charming all of them 
with her sweet and serious beauty and her gentle 
ways—and again he pictured her seated on the 
white deck of Sir Alexander’s yacht, a soft south 
wind filling the sails, and the happy gray-blue 
Highland eyes looking forward contentedl y enough 
to the yellow line of the Orosay shore. That was 
to be her fauture—fair and shining; for always 
he had associated Meenie with beautiful things 
—roses, the clear tints of the dawn, the singing 
of a lark in the blue; and who could doubt that 
her life would continue so, through these bright 
and freshly coming years ? 

Yes, it was a glad enough departure for him, 
for he was busy and eager, and only anxious to 
set to work at once. But by-and-by, when the 
first novelty and excitement of the travelling were 
beginning to wear off, he suddenly discovered 
that the little Maggie, seated in the corner there, 
was stealthily crying. 

“What, what, lass ?” 
“ What is it, now ?” 

She did not answer; and so he had to set to 
work to comfort her; making light of the change; 
painting in glowing colors all that lay before 
them; and promising that she should write to 
Miss Douglas a complete account of all her ad- 
ventures in the great city. He was not very suc- 
cessful, for the little lass was sorely grieved over 
the parting from the few friends she had in the 
world; but at least it was an occupation: and 
perhaps in convincing her he was likewise con- 
vincing himself that all was for the best, and 
proving that people should be well content to 
leave the monotony and dullness of a Highland 
village for the wide opportunities of Glasgow. 

But even he, with all his eager hopes and am- 
bitions, was chilled to the heart when at last they 
drew near to the giant town. They had spent 
the night in Inverness, for he had some business 
to transact there on behalf of Lord Ailine; and 
now it was afternoon—an afternoon dull and dis- 
mal, with an east wind blowing that made even 
the outlying landscape they had come through 
dreary and hopeless. Then, as they got nearer 
to the city, such suggestions of the country as 
still remained grew more and more grim; there 
were patches of sour-looking grass surrounded 
by damp stone walls, gaunt buildings soot-be- 
grimed and gloomy, and an ever-increasing biue- 
gray mist pierced by tall chimneys that were al- 
most spectral in the dulled light. He had been 
to Glasgow before, but chiefly on one or two swift 
errands connected with guns and game and fish- 
ing-vods, and he did not remember having found 
it so very melancholy-looking a place as this was. 
He was rather silent as he got ready for leaving 
the train. 

He found his brother Andrew awaiting them ; 
and he had engaged a cab, for a slight driz- 
zie had begun. Moreover, he said he had se- 
cured for Ronald a lodging right opposite the 
station, and thither the younger brother forth. 
with transferred his things; then he came down 
the hollow-resounding stone stair again, and got 
into the cab, and set out for the Reverend An- 
drew’s house, which was on the south side of the 
city, 

And what a fierce and roaring Maelstrom was 
this into which they now were plunged! The 
dusky crowds of people, the melancholy masses 


said he, cheerfully. 
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of dark-hued buildings, the grimy flag-stones, all 
seemed more or less phantasmal through the 
gray veil of mist and smoke; but always there 
arose the harsh and strident rattle of the tram- 
cars and the wagons and carts—a confused, com- 
mingled, unending din that seemed to fill the brain 
somehow and bewilder one. It appeared a terri- 
ble place this, with its cold gray streets and hazy 
skies and its drizzle of rain; when, in course of 
time, they crossed a wide bridge, and caught a 
glimpse of the river and the masts and funnels 
of some ships and steamers, these were all ghost- 
like in the thin, ubiquitous fog. Ronald did not 
talk much, for the unceasing turmoil perplexed 
and confused him; and so the stont, phlegmatic 
minister, whose bilious-hued face and gray eyes 
were far from being unkindly in their expression, 
addressed himself mostly to the little Maggie, 
and said that Rosina, and Alexandra, and Esther, 
and their brother James, were all highly pleased 
that she was coming to stay with them, and also 
assured her that Glasgow did not always look so 
dull and miserable as it did then. 

At length they stopped in front of a house in 
a long, unlovely, neutral-tinted street; and pres- 
ently two rather weedy-looking girls, who turn- 
ed out to be Rosina and Alexandra, were at the 
door, ready to receive the new-comers. Of course 
it was Maggie who claimed their first attention ; 
and she was carried off to her own quarters to 
remove the stains of travel (and of tears) from 
her face; as for Ronald, he was ushered at once 
into the parlor, where his sister-in-law—a tall, 
thin woman, with a lachrymose face, but with 
sufficiently watchful eyes—greeted him in a mel- 
ancholy way, and sighed, and introduced him to 
the company. That consisted of a Mr. McLachlan 
—a large, pompous-looking person, with a gray 
face and short-cropped white hair, whose cool 
stare of observation and lofty smile of patronage 
instantly made Ronald say to himself, “ My good 
friend, we shall have to put you into your proper 
place” ; Mrs. McLachlan, an insignificant woman, 
dowdily dressed ; and finally, Mr. Weems, a little, 
old, withered man, with a timid and appealing 
look coming from under bushy black eyebrows 
—though the rest of his hair was gray. This 
Mr. Weems, as Ronald knew, was in a kind of 
fashion to become his coach. The poor old man 
had been half killed in a railway accident; had 
thus been driven from active duty; and now, 
with a shattered constitution, and a nervous sys- 
tem all gone to bits, managed to live somehow on 
the interest of the compensation sum awarded 
him by the railway company. He did not look 
much of a hardy forester; but if his knowledge 
of land and timber measuring and surveying, and 
of book-keeping and accounts, was such as to en- 
able him to give this stalwart pupil a few prac- 
tical lessons, so far well; and even the moderate 
recompense would doubtless be a welcome addi- 
tion to his income. 

And now this high occasion was to be cele- 
brated by a “meat tea,” for the Reverend An- 
drew was no stingy person, though his wife had 
sighed and sighed again over the bringing into 
the house of a new mouth tofeed. Maggie came 
down-stairs, accompanied by the other members 
of the family ; Mr. McLachlan was invited to sit at 
his hostess’s right hand; the others of them took 
their seats in due course; and the minister pro- 
nounced a long and formal blessing, which was 
not without a reference or two to the special cir- 
cumstances of their being thus brought together. 
And if the good man spoke apparently under the 
assumption that the Deity had a particular inter- 
est in this tea-meeting in Abbotsford Place, it 
was assuredly without a thought of irreverence; 
to himself the occasion was one of importance ; 
and the way of his life led him to have continual 
—and even familiar—communion with the un- 
seen Powers. 

Butit was not Ronald’s affairs that were to be the 
staple of conversation at this somewhat melan- 
choly banquet. It very soon appeared that Mr. 
McLachlan was an elder—and a ruling elder, 
unmistakably—of Andrew Strang’s church; and 
he had come prepared with a notable proposal 
for wiping off the debt of the same. 

“Ah’m not wan that ‘Il gang back from his 
word,” he said, in his pompous and raucous voice, 
and he leaned back in his chair, and crossed his 
hands over his capacious black satin waistcoat, 
and gazed loftily on his audience. ‘ Wan hun- 
dred pounds—there it is, as sure as if it was in 
my pocket this meenit—and there it ‘ll be when 
ye get fower ither members o’ the congregation 
to pit doon their fifty pounds apiece. Not but 
that there’s several in the church abler than me 
to pit doon as much; but ye ken how it is, Mr. 
Strang, the man makes the money, and the wo- 
man spends it; and there’s mair than one family 
we ken o’ that should come forrit on an occasion 
like this, but that the money rins through the 
fingers o’ a feckless wife. What think ye, noo, 
o’ Mrs. Nichol setting up her powny-carriage, 
and it’s no nine years since Geordie had to make 
a composition? And they tell me that Mrs, Pa- 
ton’s lasses, when they gang doon the watter— 
and not for one month in the year will they let 
that house o’ theirs at Dunoon—they tell me 
that the pairties and dances they have is jist ex- 
traordinar’, and the wastry beyond a’ things. Ay, 
it’s them that save and serimp and deny them- 
selves that's expected to do everything in a case 
like this, notwithstanding it’s a public debt— 
mind, it’s a public debt, binding on the whole 
congregation; but what ah say ah’ll stand to— 
there’s wan hundred pounds ready, when there’s 
fower ithers wi’ fifty pounds apiece—that’s three 
hundred pounds—and wi’ such an example be- 
fore them, surely the rest o’ the members will 
make up the remaining two hundred and fifty— 
surely, surely,” 

“It’s lending to the Lord,” said the minister’s 
wife, sadly, as she passed the marmalade to the 
children. 

The conversation now took the form of a dis- 
cussion as to which of the members might rea- 





sonably be expected to come forward at such a 
juncture; and as Ronald had no part or interest 
in this matter he made bold to turn to Mr. Weems, 
who sat beside him, and engage him in talk on 
their own account. Indeed, he had rather taken 
a liking for this timorous little man, and wislied 
to know more about him and his belongings and 
occupations ; and when Mr. Weems revealed to 
him the great trouble of his life—the existence 
of a shrill-voiced chauticleer in the back yard of 
the cottage adjoining his own, out somewhere in 
the Pollokshaws direction—Ronald was glad to 
come to his help at once. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said he. “Dll shoot him 
for you.” 

But this calm proposal was like to drive the 
poor little man daft with terror. His nervous 
system suffered cruelly from the skirling of the 
abominable fowl, but even that was to be dread- 
ed less than a summons and a prosecution and a 
deadly feud with his neighbor, who was a drunk- 
en, quarrelsome, cantankerous shoe-maker. 

“But, God bless me!” Ronald said, “it’s not 
to be thought of that any human being should 
be tortured like that by a brute beast. Well, 
there’s another way o’ settling the hash o’ that 
screeching thing. You just go and buy a pea- 
shooter, or if one of the laddies will lend you a 
tin whistle, that will do; then go and buy two- 
pence worth of antibilious pills—indeed, I sup- 
pose any kind would serve—and then fire half a 
dozen over into the back yard. My word, when 
the bantam gentleman has picked up these bonny- 
looking peas and swallowed them, he'll no be for 
flapping his wings and crowing, I’m thinking: 
he'll rather be for singing the tune of ‘Annie 
Laurie. But maybe you’re not a good shot with 
a pea-shooter? Well, Pll come over and do it 
for you—early some morning, when the beast’s 
hungry.” 

But it was difficult for any one to talk, even in 
the most subdued and modest way, with that 
harsh and strident voice laying down the Jaw at 
the head of the table. And now the large-waist- 
coated elder was on the subject of the temper- 
ance movement—arraigning the government for 
not suppressing the liquor traffic altogether, de- 
nouncing the callous selfishness of those who 
were inclined to temporize with the devil, and 
laying at their door all the misery caused by the 
drunkenness of their fellow-creatures, and proudly 
putting in evidence his own position in the city 
of Glasgow, his authority in the church, the re- 
gard paid to his advice, and the solid, substantial 
slice of the world’s gear that he possessed, as 
entirely due to the fact that he had never, not 
even as a young man, imbibed one drop of alco- 
hol. Now Ronald Strang was ordinarily a most 
abstemious person, and no credit to him, nor to 
any one in the like case, for his firm physique and 
his way of living hitherto had equally rendered 
him independent of any such artificial aid (though 
a glass of whiskey on a wet day on the hill-side 
did not come amiss to him, and his hard head 
could steer him safely through a fair amount of 
jollification when those wild lads came down from 
Tongue). But he was irritated by that loud and 
raucous voice; he resented the man’s arrogance 
and his domineering over the placid and phleg- 
matic Andrew, who scarcely opened his mouth; 
and here and there he began to put in a sharp 
saying or two that betokened discontent and also 
a coming storm. “They used to say that clean- 
liness was next to godliness; but nowadays ye 
would put total abstinence half a mile ahead of 
it,” he would say, or something of the kind; and 
in due course these two were engaged in a battle- 
royal of discussion. It shall not be put down 
here; for who was ever convinced—in morals, or 
art, or literature, or anything else—by an argu- 
ment? It need only be said that the elder, being 
rather hard pressed, took refuge in Scriptural au- 
thority. But, alas! this was not of much avail; 
for the whole family of the East Lothian farmer 
(not merely the student one of them) had been 
brought up with exceeding care, and taught to 
give chapter and verse for everything; so that 
when Mr. McLachlan sought to crush his antag- 
onist with the bludgeon of quotation, he found it 
was only a battledore he had got hold of. 

“* Wine is a mocker; strong drink is raging ; 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise,’ ” 
he would say, severely. 

“*Wine which cheereth God and man,’” the 
other would retort. “‘ Wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man.” What make ye of these?” 

“*Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath babbling ?—they that tarry long at the wine ; 
they that go to seek mixed wine.’ Whit better 
authority can we have ?” 

“ Ay, man, the wise king said that; but it was- 
na his last word. ‘Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish, and wine unto those that 
be of heavy hearts. Let him drink, and forget 
his poverty, and remember his misery no more.’ ” 

“The devil quoting Scripture for his own ends,” 
the Reverend Andrew interposed, with a mild 
facetiousness. 

“It’s a dreadful thing to hear in a minister’s 
house,” said the minister’s wife, appealing to her 
neighbor, Mrs. McLachlan. 

“What is? A verse from the Proverbs of 
Solomon ?” Ronald said, turning to her quite 
good-naturedly. 

But instantly he saw that she was distressed, 
and even more lachrymose than ever; and he 
knew that nothing would convince her that he 
was not a child of wrath and of the devil; and 
he reproached himself for having entered into 
any discussion of any kind whatever in this house, 
where Maggie was to live—he hoped in perfect 
accord and amity. As for himself, he wished 
only to be out of it. He was not in his right ele- 
ment. The vulgar complacency of the rich elder 
irritated him; the melancholy unreason of his 
sister-in-law depressed him. He foresaw that not 
here was any abiding-place for him, while he so- 
journed in the great city. 


But how was he to get away? They lingered | 





and dawdled over their tea-drinking in a most 
astonishing fashion, his brother being the most 
intemperate of all of them, and obviously account- 
ing thereby for his pallid and bilious cheeks. 
Moreover, they had returned to that fruitful topic 
of talk—the capability of this or the other mem- 
ber of the congregation to subscribe to the fund 
for paying off the debt on the church; and as 
this involved a discussion of everybody’s ways 
and means, and of his expenditure, and the man- 
ner of living of himself, his wife, his sons, and 
daughters, and servants, the very air seemed thick 
with trivial and envious tittle-tattle, the women- 
folk, of course, being more loquacious than any. 

“Lord help us!” said Ronald to himself, as he 
sat there in silence, “this house would be a per- 
fect paradise for an income-tax commissioner.” 

However, the fourth or fifth tea-pot was ex- 
hausted at last; the minister offered up a pro- 
longed thanksgiving; and Ronald thought that 
now he might get away, and out into the freer 
air. But that was not to be as yet. His brother 
observed that it was getting late; that all the 
members of the household were gathered togeth- 
er; and they might appropriately have family 
worship now. So the two servant-girls were sum- 
moned in to clear the table, and, that done, they 
remained; the minister brought the family Bible 
over from the sideboard, and all sat still and at- 
tentive, their books in their hand, while he sought 
out the chapter he wanted. It was the Eighth 
of the Epistle to the Romans; and he read it 
slowly and elaborately, but without any word of 
comment or expounding. Then he said that they 
would sing to the praise of the Lord the XCIIL 
Psalm—himself leading off with the fine old tune 
of “ Martyrdom ;” and this the young people sang 
very well indeed, though they were a little inter- 
fered with by the uncertain treble of the married 
women and the bovine barytone of the elder. 
Thereafter the minister offered up a prayer, in 
which very pointed reference was made to the 
brother and sister who had come from the far 
mountains to dwell within the gates of the city; 
and then all of them rose, and the maid-servants 
withdrew, and those remaining who had to go 
began to get ready for their departure. 

“Come over and see us soon again,” the min- 
ister said to him, as they followed him into the 
lobby ; but the minister’s wife did uot repeat 
that friendly invitation. 

“Ronald,” the litthke Maggie whispered, and 
her lips were rather tremulous, “if you hear from 
Meenie, will you let me know ?” 

“But I am not likely to hear from her, lass, 
said he, with his hand upon her shoulder. “ You 
must write to her yourself, and she will answer, 
and send ye the news.” 

“Mind ye pass the public-houses on the way 
gaun hame,” said the elder, by way of finishing 
up the evening with a joke. Ronald took no no- 
tice, but bade the others good-by, and opened the 
door and went out. 

When he got into the street, his first startled 
impression was that the world was on fire; all 
the heavens, but especially the southern heavens, 
were one blaze of soft and smoky blood-red, into 
which the roofs and chimney-stacks of the dusky 
buildings rose solemn and dark. A_ pulsating 
crimson it was, now dying away slightly, again 
gleaming up with a sudden fervor; and always 
it looked the more strange and bewildering be- 
cause of the heavy gloom of the buildings and 
the ineffectual lemon-vellow points of the gas 
Jamps. Of course he remembered instantly what 
this must be—the glow of the iron-works over 
there in the south; and presently he had turned 
his back on that sullen radiance, and was making 
away for the north side of the city. 

But when he emerged from the comparative 
quiet of the southern thoroughfares into the glare 
and roar of Jamaica Street and Argyll Street, 
all around him there seemed even more of be- 
wilderment than in the day-time. The unceasing 
din of tramway-cars and vans and carts still filled 
the air; but now there was everywhere a fierce 
yellow blaze of gas-light glowing in the great 
stocked windows, streaming out across the crowd- 
ed pavements, and shining on the huge gilded 
letters and sprawling advertisements of the shops. 
Then the people—a continuous surge, as of a 
river—the men begrimed for the most part ; here 
and there two or three drunk and bawling; the 
women with cleaner faces, but most of them bare- 
headed, with Highland shawls wrapped round their 
shoulders. The suffused crimson glow of the 
skies was scarcely visible now; this horizontal 
blaze of gas-light killed it; and through the yel- 
low glare passed the dusky phantasmagoria of a 
city’s life—the cars and horses, the grimy crowds. 
Buchanan Street, it is true, was less noisy; and 
he walked quickly, glad to get out of that terri- 
ble din; and by-and-by, when he got away up to 
Port Dundas Road, where his lodging was, he 
found the world grown quite quiet again, and 
gloomy and dark, save for the solitary gas lamps 
and the faint dull crimson glow sent across from 
the southern skies, 

He went up the stone stair, was admitted to 
the house, and shown in to the apartment that 
his brother had secured for him. It had former- 
ly been used as a sitting-room, with a bedroom 
attached ; but now these were separated, and a 
bed was placed at one end of the little parlor, 
which was plainly and not untidily furnished. 
When his landlady left he proceeded to unpack 
his things, getting out first his books, which he 
placed on the mantel-shelf to be ready for use in 
the morning, then he made some further disposi- 
tion of his belongings, and then—then somehow 
he fell away from this industrious mood, and be- 
came more and more absent, and at last went 
idly to the window, and stood looking out there. 
There was not much to be seen—a few lights 
about the Caledonian Railway Station, some dusky 
sheds, and that faint red glow in the sky. 

But—lInver-Mudal? Well, if only he had re- 
flected, Inver-Mudal must at this moment have 
been just about as dark as was this railway sta- 
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tion and the neighborhood surrounding it—un- 
less, indeed, it happened to be a clear star-lit 
night away up there in the north, with the hea- 
vens shining beautiful and benignant over Clebrig, 
and the loch, and the little hamlet among the 
trees. However, that was not the Inver-Mudal 
he was thinking of; it was the Inver-Mudal of a 
clear spring day, with sweet winds blowing across 
the moors, and the sunlight yellow on Clebrig’s 
slopes, and Loch Naver’s waters all a rippling and 
dazzling blue. And Mr. Murray standing at the 
door of the inn, and smoking his pipe, and joking 
with any one that passed, and the saucy Nelly 
casting glances among the lads, and Harry with 
dark suspicions of rats wherever he could find a 
hole in the wall of the barn, and Maggie, under 
instruction of Duncan the ploughman, driving the 
two horses hauling a harrow over the rough 
brown land, and everywhere the birds singing, 
and the young corn showing green, and then— 
just as the chance might be—Meenie coming 
along the road, her golden-brown hair blown by 
the wind, her eyes about as blue as Loch Naver’s 
shining waters, and herself calling, with laughter 
and scolding, to Maggie to desist from that tom- 
boy work. And where was it all gone now? 
He seemed to have shut his eyes upon that beau- 
tiful, clear, joyous world, and to have plunged 
into a hideous and ghastly dream, The roar and 
yellow glare, the black houses, the lurid crimson 
in the sky, the terrible loneliness and silence of 
this very room—well, he could not quite under- 
stand it yet. But perhaps it would not always 
seem so bewildering; perhaps one might grow 
accustomed in time, and teach one’s self to for- 
get. And then, again, he had resolved that he 
would not read over any more the verses he had 
written in the olden days about Meenie, and the 
hills and the streams and the straths that knew 
her and loved her; for these idle rhymes made 
him dream dreams; that is to say, he had almost 
resolved—he had very nearly resolved—that he 
would not read over any more the verses he had 
written about Meenie. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.]} 





MY BURRO RIDE AT OJO 
CALIENTE. 

(HANCE found a small party, of which I was 

/ one,on a pleasant autumn day recently, at 
Ojo Caliente—a remote hamlet near the Rio 
Chama. in northern New Mexico. From beneath 
the rocky bluff which forms the creek bank there 
gush out springs of warm mineral water, which 
have been resorted to from time unrecorded by 
Indians of their healing 
power. In the neighborhood are ruins of the an- 
cient pueblo-makers or village Indians, who in a 
past epoch occupied all this region ; this 
sunken stream valley is occupied by the farms 
of Mexican sheep-herders, whose houses, half in 
ruins, make it easy to credit the tradition that, 
next to Santa Fe, this is the oldest Spanish set- 
tlement in New Mexico, At the springs there is 
now a hotel, and many persons come to dwell in 
tents for a short time by the healing fountains. 

All of this was seen and “done” in a very 
short time, so far as my interest was concerned ; 
but while wondering how I should entertain my- 
self till the others were ready to return, I discov- 
ered that across the stream stood a hamlet which 
contained an ancient church that might prove in- 
teresting. How to get to this village, in the ab- 
sence of the foot-bridge, swept away by a late 
freshet, was, however, a problem not easily solved. 
My white brethren were indifferent on the sub- 
ject, and as for the Mexicans, the whole circle 
shrugged their contented shoulders and auswer- 


ym 


and settlers because 


and 


ed, “ Quien sabe ! 

Down in front of the hotel stood a cross-eyed 
Mexican with a vicious-looking black burro. Yes, 
he would let the Sefor Americano take it, but 
he could not go with the Sefior because of the 
rheumatism in his knees, for which he had come 
over to the waters, So the “Sefior” marched dowii 
to the post to which the burro was connected by 
a small rope looped about his neck. The unty- 
ing of that rope was the occasion for an action. 
Sefior versus donkey. Thesarcastic remark of the 
musician, “ Now you have met your match !” was 
scarcely heard. 

It was not the Sefior’s business to chase that 
black burro round the yard, but he made it so 
without hesitation for a few minutes, devoting 
himself with the utmost diligence to the duty. 
The extreme levity of the idle spectators showed 
how utterly unable they were to appreciate a real- 
ly good piece of burro-chasing when they saw it. 
Finally, the course of the work brought the oper- 
ators in close proximity to an old locust-tree that 
not in vain had cumbered the ground, as it had 
seemed to do for years past. The Sefior skillful- 
ly put the donkey on the other side, and dexter- 
ously wound his end of the line around the sturdy 
trunk, whereupon the burro, like grandfather's 
clock, “ stopped short.” So would the adventure 
have done had not the Mexican brought his squint 
to bear on the scene, and after a calculating sur- 
vey hobbled rheumatically to the Sefior’s assist- 
ance. Clasping both arms entiiusiastically about 
the donkey’s thick neck, he made signs for the 
cable to be cast off and the Sefior to mount. 

The saddle consisted of a pair of wish-bone- 
shaped wooden crotches fastened together on 
each side by a cross-bar at their lower extremi- 
ties. The whole was then covered with raw- 
hide, which, by its shrinkage, made the affair 
solid, while a sinch or girth of the same material 
secured it to the little beast’s back. A sheep- 
skin was spread underneath in lieu of a blanket, 
and wooden stirrups dangled by rude straps at 
the sides. It was a matter of agility to get into 
this primitive saddle, and the stay was likely to 
prove extremely brief, for the moment the Mexi- 
can let go lus loving embrace, the burro ducked 
his head and made off in a swift, short circle, 
which came near disposing of the Sefior at a tan- 











gent, purely by centrifugal force. Resisting this 
philosophical demonstration by locking his legs 
together around the burro’s body, he finally over- 
came the circular intention by pounding the 
brute’s head on one side, for there was uo bridle 
and bit with which to guide him. 

The idle spectators averred afterward that it 
was as good as watching a yacht turn the light- 
ship to see the rolling skill with which the Setior 
veered away toward the gate, stumbled across the 
stony bottom, and dashed into the swift river. He 
remembers himself the devout thankfulness with 
which he found himself unwet on the other side, 
and the terror with which he discovered that his 
animal had broken into a gallop which threaten- 
ed to dislocate every rib and rattle down his ver- 
tebra,as a child tumbles over a pile of letter 
blocks. What could he do? If it seemed al- 
most impossible to stay on, it was altogether so 
to get off. There was no halter on which to pull, 
no mane to grasp, and frenzied whoas only urged 
that wicked donkey faster. Buta happy thought 
vame. He had heard a fruit-seller at San Juan 
say chee! chee! to his burros. Whether they 
stopped or went faster after it he couldn’t re- 
member, but it was worth trying. Chee! chee! 
chee! burst from his frantic lips. Instantly the 
beast came to a stand, almost impaling his rider 
on the sharp pommel. It was a success, and his 
anatomy was safe again. After that discovery, 
control became easier. A dig of the heel into his 
ribs made the beast go, a bang on the side of his 
head steered him away from the wrong direc- 
tion, and a blow on the other side taught him he 
had diverged too far from the middle course, 
while chee! chee! stopped him altogether. So, 
with trepidation, and shying in a corn field, and 
perilous climbing of steep rocks, at the last the 
hamlet was reached, and the labor of dismount- 
ing painfully accomplished. 

In the door of one of the low, square, mud- 
roofed adobe houses, the pattern of which the 
Spaniards learned partly from the Moors and part- 
ly from the Aztecs, sat a woman nearly hidden un- 
der the usual black shawl, which she had now 
drawn down over her swarthy face. The Befor 
advanced and doffed his hat. You are a Spanish 
scholar, yet perhaps would not understand as 
well as that peasant woman had you seen or 
heard the conversation. 

“ Waynass deeass, seenyora,”’ began the tourist. 

“Buenas dias,” came faintly out of a fold in 
the mantilla. 

“Yocayroverlaiglayzhia,” was the Sefior’s next 
remark, evidently understood by his veiled listen- 
er, for, pointing to a little man slouching past, she 
auswered : 

“No tengo llave—achi!” and disappeared into 
the cave-like darkness of her windowless dwelling. 

Meanwhile the man had gone on, sublimely in- 
different to the Sefor’s cries and beckoning, and 
when followed was found in the midst of his half- 
naked family, greedily devouring a melon which 
he had opened by dashing it to pieces on the 
stone door-sill, and now ate by gouging it out with 
his knuckle. Having quite finished this pretty 
operation, he got the keys of the church, and, ac- 
companied by a little girl, led the way to the sa- 
cred edifice, whose outer court, surrounded by a 
mud wall a dozen feet high, was fastened with a 
padlock. 

The church itself was, of course, built of adobe, 
the facade being supported on the right of the 
door by a great standing buttress, which was not 
only a brace, but had served in place of a ladder 
to those who built the roof and parapets. At 
each corner in front a little protuberance hinted 
that the architect had side towers in his mind, 
while the centre was carried up into a low gable 
surmounted by a square bit of clay-work and tim- 








bering, bearing a wooden cross, and supporting a 
home-made bell, whose greenish and rough-cast 
exterior gave it au appearance of the most cor- 
roded antiquity. Recent rains had evidently 
damaged the walls very much, for great hollows 
had been washed in them. 

Unlocking the axe-lewn and wooden-pinned 
doors, always innocent of paint, the Sefor and the 
Mexican doffed their hats, and the little girl knelt 
down, crossing her hands on her breast. Unlike 
the old Sister who exhibits the ancient chapel of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe at Santa Fe, however, 
and who never leaves her knees during the whole 
visit, she sprang up in a minute and trotted round, 
as full of curiosity for the white stranger as he 

yas for la iglesia, 

This poor church was more forlorn than any I 
had seen before even in rural New Mexico, and 
in its tawdry mimicry of ecclesiastical form and 
furniture was a sad commentary on the degra- 
radation of its worshippers. The unpaved floor 
was lately a pool of water, which had ploughed 
great furrows and left many soft holes, The lit- 
tle round box of a pulpit at one side, reached by 
a rude ladder since the loss of its stairway, was 
daubed in streaks of red and blue, and the sound- 
ing- board was represented by a spoon- shaped 
piece of plank about the size of a chair seat, or- 
namented with a large white dove on a blue 
ground—meant, I suppose, for the sky. Nothing 
so good as a spokeshave had ever worked out the 
supports of the altar rail, behind which the floor 
was planked, The altar itself bore in the centre 
an image of the Virgin Mary about half life size, 
dressed much like a great doll. On each side of 
her were tall tallow candles set in rough candle- 
sticks whittled out of billets of wood into a round- 
ed pillar form, and all about the altar hung small 
sconces stamped out of tin and generally devoid 
of mirror, cheap prints, colored and uncolored, of 
the Saviour wearing the crown of thorns, Madon- 
nas, and other sacred subjects. The altar cloth 
was calico, trimmed with frills and flounces of 
cotton lace aud red muslin, more or less ragged 
and dirty. 

On each side of the altar, facing each other, 
hung crosses bearing wooden figures of Christ 
crucified. These also were about half life size, 
and were naked, except that one had a piece of 


cotton twisted about the loins, and the other 
wore a short skirt of dirty tarlatan, suggesting 
the ballet. These figures were painted a dull 
white, and hung in the most agonizing attitudes— 
suffering which was intensified by the long-drawn 
lines of the face, the slant of the eyes, and the 
dropping of the lower jaw. To produce a more 
horrible representation still, the carver had given 
the forms extreme emaciation, the ribs standing 
apart, the abdomen sunken, the bones and cords 
of all the limbs dreadfully prominent. Adding 
to this cadaverous appearance, a net-work of red 
streaks tracing the principal veins, and great 
splotches and rivulets of blood, you have an im- 
age awful beyond conception. Besides these 
large images, there were a little one of the same 
style, and several small tinsel-clothed puppets in 
niches, which the man told me were San Fran- 
cisco, patron of the church, and Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, who heads the list of sanctified Vir- 
gins in all the Mexican churches. Perched in 
these little holes in the half whitewashed wall of 
mud under their ragged little curtains, the cor- 
poral’s guard of saints looked very forlorn, and I 
do not wonder the peasants refuse to go into the 
building after dark, no matter how fast they 
mumble their prayers. 

More interesting than the images were some 
silken and fringed banners, decayed almost to 
shreds, with the spear-points of their staves well 
rusted, which once belonged to the Spanish sol- 
diery; for this church is one of the oldest in the 
United States. Three centuries and more have 
rolled over its adobe walls, and its roof of closely 
set logs on their adze-carved brackets has echoed 
to the clank of men in armor as well as to the 
chant of half-Indian farmers and shepherds. It 
is rude and ugly and barbaric, representing a 
phase of religion not greatly different from the 
religion those Indians over in the ruined pueblo 
thought good a thousand years ago; but the lit- 
tle church is not to be despised, and the awe- 








struck faith of its miracle-loving parishioners 
may be more acceptable than the gilded worship 
of many a rich and learned congregation nearer 
the sea. 

We had noticed on the opposite side of the 
river, where the flat lands were continually widen- 
ing between the river and the hills, signs of Mex- 
ican habitancy, and at the wash-out discovered a 
chapel of the Society of the Penitentes, into which 
the torrent had great gap near the 
foundation. It was a rude little house of mud, 
but well plastered within, and perhaps had been 
intended as a dwelling in former days. Creeping 
in through the breach, we found no furniture, 
but a pile of a dozen or more wooden crosses 
which had been brought there by the doers of 
penance at Easter. 
was more than ten feet in height, and its beam at 
least six inches in diameter. As to the heaviest, 
I doubt if LE could have lifted it fairly from the 
ground. Yet the poor sinners managed to get 
them across their shoulders, and so bad dragged 
them hither with many pains of outward penance, 
but with hopes of reward in the world to come. 


broken a 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorresronvenT. | 


RENCH moiré, recently restored, promises to 

be in still greater favor next autumn, and 
already enjoys the distinction of being made up 
in entire costumes by itself, as well as in combi 
nation with other materials. The slow trans- 
formation in the form of corsages and skirts also 
appears in the disposition of materials, and we 
begin to find dresses made of one stuff through 
out, like those of moiré, just mentioned, and oth- 
ers of striped stuffs. 

Almost all the new toilettes, and principally 
those of elegant materials, recall the pictured 
costumes of forty or fifty vears ago, in the time of 
Louis Philippe. made of very 
light or of less costly stuffs are still draped; the 
rest, without exception, are gathered at the back 
in very deep folds, raised and supported by a 
tournure or pad bustle, pleated on the sides, and 
flat in front. For grand toilettes the skirt opens 
over a petticoat front of a different stuff, fre- 
quently adorned with embroidery or trimmed 
with lace. The corsage is sometimes round at 
the waist, without either point or belt, sometimes 
it is pointed or completed by a belt or sash; 
when it is round it is almost always crossed in 
front, spreading open toward the throat, which 
again is one of the features that we see in por- 
traits of half a century ago. Sashes are very ex- 
tensively worn, often of ribbon so wide that it 
represents a whole breadth of silk—from twenty 
to twenty-three inches. The sash may be like 
the dress in color, or entirely different, of plain 
ribbon, or of ribbon that is striped or brocaded : 
all handsome ribbons are in vogue. 

Wrappings this season are pretty enough to 
challenge admiration, They have been repeated- 
ly discussed in former letters ; but each day wit- 
nesses the birth of some novelty, and the topic is 
simply inexhaustible. The shapes are of the 
most mixed and varied kinds, and show an inde- 
scribable conglomeration of visite, corsage, jack- 
et, mantle, and cape. They are made of all sorts 
of stuffs, but with a growing tendency to match 
the rest of the toilette, even being of the same 
material as the dress. One of the eccentricities 
of the present fashion is the use, even for day 
dresses, of lace flounces, wide, medium, or nar- 
row, or of embroidered tulle in black, cream, or 
écru. When the flounces are narrow or only 
moderately wide, they are simply gathered and 
placed one above another around the skirt, which 
is another feature of dresses in the reign of Louis 
Philippe. Wide flounces cover the under-skirt, 
which is only visible on one side, where the over- 
skirt is raised, and for a revers is bordered with 
lace to match, set on flat, with the notched edge 
turned upward, 








Some dresses 
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A charming border for a costume of soft cream 
white silk is as follows: a narrow band or edge 
of black velvet, very near it a band of gold sou- 
tache, next to this a band of silver soutache, and 
alternately gold and silver soutache until the bor- 
der is wide enough, when it terminates, as at the 
opposite edge, in a narrow black velvet band. 
This border is placed above the hem of the skirt, 
along the edges of the over-skirt, where it is 
somewhat narrower, and in a still narrower width 
on the corsage, the ‘narrow collar and cuffs of 
which are formed of the border. 

A word for the men. Apparently without ex- 
ception here they wear pearl gray gloves with 
three. broad stitched black bands on the back, 
and these gloves are worn no longer in the hat 
or in the hand, but actually upon the hands, which 
seems much more rational. 

Among bonnets there are some unspeakable 
conceits. One in particular, which will assert it- 
self, was composed of a sunflower, the heart of 
the flower at the middle of the back of the bon- 
net, the petals flattened and extending forward 
to form both the side of the crown and the brim, 
the whole of a vivid, screaming yellow, and for 
trimming, a spray of sunflower leaves erect and 
waving above the bonnet. 

Stripes of all kinds are very. fashionable, and 
there are costumes made throughout of one and 
the same material in perpendicular stripes. For 
girls and young women this uniformity may seem 
a little too dull and monotonous, and in this case 
striped stuffs, no matter what their texture—wool, 
silk, cotton, or linen—are employed in some such 
combination as this: a straight skirt with per- 
pendicular stripes, and a short over-skirt with the 
stripes taken in the contrary direction, horizoutal- 
ly; the corsage has the stripes perpendicular, and 
the short mantle horizontal. This small wrap is 
made from a scarf, that is to say, a straight 
breadth of the stuff; at the middle of the back, 
from the neck down, are several flat pleats, which 
are tacked at the waist to the belt ribbon inside, 
and below the waist are untacked and spread to 
form a postilion ; there are gathers on the shoul- 
ders, and on each side, at the top of the sleeves 
the scarf is shirred to reduce its width at that 
a horizontal 
This mantle is worn above all with 


point; these shirrings made in 


direction. 


are 


cloth costumes, made of the same stuff as the 
dress. 

Amoug the materials for this spring and sum- 
mer are changeable silks with bouquets or stripes 
in plush, faille with wide stripes of moiré or 
gauze, striped wools combined with silk, or per- 
haps having bayadere borders several times re 





peated around the skirt, and étamine or canvas 

with stripes of velvet, or else chiné or embroider- 
} ed, worn over silk as a transparent For verv 
dark tuilettes, or even for black, the corsage 
| 


opens at the throat upon a white cloth plastron, 


very fine, or upon one of white cambric in very 


fine pleats. 
A study of of 


} , : 

| the various forms the corsage 
| makes it evident that a process of transformation 
} 

| 

| 

} 





is under way, and that fashion is trying and test- 


ing in all directions, without as yet showing signs 





of a decided choice in any one of them. It is 
needless to say that the short basque is still pre- 
dominant, cut so as to escape the hips and extend 
} at the back to form a postilion with large organ 
| pleats. One corsage has two bretelles cut in of 
| moiré, descending at the front and back, and ter- 
minating in a bow with ends on the shoulders; 
to the bretelles is attached a demi-sleeve of lace, 
finely pleated, about four inches in depth; the 
space between the bretelles—the corsage proper, 
that is—may be of brocaded or embroidered silk, 


Other corsages have the fronts cut 
down to form a laced corselet, which is completed 


or of velvet 


above by a guimpe of lace or silk gauze pleated 
in fine pleats. 
On corsages, skirts, 


over-skirts, wraps, every- 


Kither 


lace or embroider Vv, OT lac e and embroidery both, 


where and always, there is embroidery. 


is fashion’s decree this In addition to 
the many other hand and machine embroideries 
there are various sorts of applications, galloons, 
and motifs in passementerie of all kinds. 
of the open-work stuffs are even made to imitate 
On silken stuffs much of the 
embroidery is in beads and drops of various 
kinds, and numerous small wraps and the fronts 
and side panels of skirts are entirely studded 
Embroid- 
ery in “lead” beads, which was mentioned in a 
former letter, has been taken up with avidity by 


season. 


Some 


rich embroideries. 





over with jet drops or small sequins. 


some leaders of fashion, and there are now fringes, 
plaques, and galloons in lead beads—only imita- 
ted, it is true, in glass or china. 

Silk piece lace is made even more rich and 
sumptuous than it is in itself by embroidery in 
silk, chenille, or beads. This lace is made into 


skirts, which are either entirely straight or are 


looped on one side only by an ornament, a flower, 
ora bird, or perhaps only @ passementet ie plaque 
When the skirt is entirely 
Straight, and without any looping whatever, « 


ov a knot of ribbon. 


wide and long sash is almost indispensable to 
the of the straight 
Sometimes the skirt is shirred to the bot 


break too great 
lines. 


tom of the basque, which is always short enough 


monotony 


to escape the hips, and sometimes, principally for 
light transparent tissues, the skirt is shirred and 
sewed upon (not under) the basque, with the up- 
The bouffant 
Moliére chemisette, which was re- 


’ 





per edge forming a small heading. 
vest called the 
linquished for 
than ever, for open corsages as well as for jack- 
ets made of a different material from the skirt. 
For the latter the full vest is of the same stuff as 
the skirt, which may be figured, either printed, 
brocaded, or embroider 


a while, is now in greater favor 





There are also plain 
waists with a belt, of different material from the 
rest of the dress, opening very widely in a V, of 
which the point touches the belt, and with a 
chemise or vest of extremely fine white cloth laid 
in fine pleats, or perhaps one of the same stuff 
as the skirt. EMMELINE RayMonD. 
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THE TIME OF ROSES. 


See illustration on page 400. 


lar ~ love birds hover in the air, 

Rich with the burden of perfume rare ; 
The wild bees hum their rune, 

Soft on the clover lies the dew 

When spring and summer meet anew, 
At birth of merry June. 


Proud, proud are the roses red ; 

Ilaughty the white rose lifts its head; 
But when the maiden rare 

Comes, the white rose to red will flush, 

The proud red rose will loose its blush, 
To own they are less fair. 


The sunlight stealing through the screen 
Of tangled boughs and summer green 
On her soft cheek reposes. 
My maid is queen of the fairy bower; 
Fairer she than the fairest flower 
E’en in the time of roses. 





JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


See illustration on page 401. 

] Y general consent Jean Francois Millet oc- 

cupies a position in the front rank of the 
great painters of the world. His “ Angelus” was 
sold a few years ago for $40,000, and the sim- 
plest of his crayon sketches bring $2500 apiece. 
What is the secret of his power? M. Emile Ber- 
gerat declares that it lies in the charm of his at- 
mospheric effects. But the same is true of Corot, 
Jules Bréton, and a hundred other painters ; in- 
deed, of every noted landscapist that ever lived. 
An American artist who paints portraits well, 
and who lived for some time near Millet in the 
village of Barbizon, finds that he sought for ex- 
pression in attitudes rather than in faces—the 
largeness of his art so led him. But this quality 
is just as conspicuots in many of the works of 
Rousseau and Diaz. Scores of figures in their 
works have no facial expression at all. Others 
claim for him an extraordinary mastery over the 
resources of color and even of draughtsmanship ; 
but Millet himself never tried to pass for a col- 
orist, and his drawing is often weak. Corot on 
one occasion remarked to a friend: “ Millet’s pie- 
tures are to me a new world; I don’t know where 
Iam. I see in them great knowledge, style, and 
depth; but they frighten me. I like my own lit- 
tle music better.” 

They seemed to have frightened other people 
too. Millet could not sell them. One day when 
his nine children were actually hungry, and the 
baker had refused to trust him for any more 
bread, and the tailor was so pressing in his 
claims that the artist was about to sell the furni- 
ture in his studio, Millet sat down, almost broken- 
hearted, and wrote to a friend in Paris; “ Try, my 
dear Sensier, to get some cash with my pictures ; 
sell them for anything that is offered, but send 
me a hundred frances, fifty, or even thirty.” At 
that very moment the $40,000 “ Angelus” was 
hanging on a wall of his house, because, after 
repeated trials, he could not find a buyer. And 
to-day his widow and children, ten years after his 
death, are in such moderate circumstances that 
the friends of the painter are petitioning the pub- 
lic for subscriptions to a beneficiary fund, 

His pictures frightened people, and he was in 
his last illness—“ My cough kills me,” he wrote— 
before the pen of the art critic succeeded in 
demonstrating to the public the greatness of his 
art. Then gradually came an insatiate demand, 
and to-day there is not a dealer in Christendom 
who can get enough of his works, 

To find the secret of his power there is no bet- 
ter guide than Millet himself. “I know nothing 
more delicious,” he says, “than to. lie on the 
heather and look up at the sky.” “O aerial 
spaces, Which made me dream when a child, shall 
1 ever be permitted even to suggest you?” 
“Many villages look like old Flemish tapestry. 
What velvety greens! What a pity the cows 
don’t know how to paint!” That is to say, his 
relations to nature were on an affectionate and 
confidential footing.“ All art is a language, and 
a language is made to express thoughts.” “I pro- 
fess the greatest horror of uselessness, however 
brilliant, and of filling up.” “To have done more 
or less work, that means nothing; is not to have 
produced.” That is to say, the painter should 
communicate ideas. “I would express strongly 
the type which, in my opinion, is the greatest 
truth.” “Let no one think that he can force me 
to prettify my types.” “If I am to paint a mo- 
ther, I shall try to make her beautiful simply by 
her look at her child.” That is to say, beauty is 
expression, 

But not all beauty appealed to him. “The gay 
side of life never shows itself to me. I don’t 
know where it is; I have never seen it.” “O 
sadness of field and wood! I should miss too 
much in not seeing you.” And to paint pictures 
is no trivial pastime: “ Art is not a pleasure trip ; 
it is a fight, mill that grinds.” “ Peasant sub- 
jects,” he added, “‘suit my temperament best.” 

He was himself a peasant, born of peasant par- 
elits, and married to a peasant. His studio was 
like the interior of-a barn. He dressed like a 
peasant, and so did his children. He went to 
Paris from the peasants’ village of Gruchy, near 
Cherbourg, “ with all my ideas of art fixed, and I 
have never thought it necessary to change them.” 
The gay capital seemed “ dismal and tasteless,” 
and he soon withdrew to the peasants’ village of 
Barbizon; but not until, in the Louvre, he had 
touched the heart and heard the speech of Mi- 
chael Angelo,“ who has so haunted me all my 
life.” His first important picture was “ The Sow- 
er”’—a peasant tossing the grain into the furrows, 
His last important picture was “ The Angelus”— 
two peasants stopping in their work in a potato 
field, at the sound of the distant chimes, to repeat, 
with folded hands and uncovered heads, the words 





of the Missal, Angelus Domini nuntiavit Marie, 
“ My object in this work,” he explained, “ was to 
represent the influence of music.” 

Such, unconsciously to himself, perhaps, was the 
purpose of all his works. The tenderest harmo- 
nies of color, the sweetest melodies of lines, play- 
ed about his lonely peasants, most of all when he 
chose to heighten the effect by contrasts less ten- 
der and less sweet; but the peasants themselves 
were mere creatures of the clods, and died with 
all their music in them. And he liked them best 
for that; the quality of his affection was suffused 
with an ineffable pity. 





THAT FIEND OVERHEAD. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 
1 


“ QVILENCE and darkness! humph! I know 

what this means,” I muttered, as, coming 
into our cozy apartment on the fifth floor of the 
“ Charlemagne,” no rosy light from the parlor 
lamp greeted me, no wife met me at the door. 
Going directly to our sleeping-room, I said, stoop- 
ing over the bed, “ Well, Emily dear, nerves 
again?” 

“Nerves?” responded my wife, with a feeble 
wail; “a stone would develop nerves under what 
I’ve suffered this day.”” Then, with that sudden 
recuperative power peculiar to delicate women, she 
ordered me, “ Theodore, turn up the gas,” and 
called, excitedly, “Clara, come here.” 

My wife’s sister Clara was a methodical, indus- 
trious, tasteful, and intellectual young lady, whose 
dispassionate judgment and tireless energy al- 
ways made me feel like an inferior being. 
“There’s no nonsense about Clara,” I often 
meekly acknowledged, when, in one day, she had 
learned a German lesson, painted a panel, con- 
strued over twenty lines of Greek, made a pudding, 
darned the stockings, and in a beautiful toilette 
was ready to receive Maxwell Boyd when evening 
came. Maxwell Boyd was Clara’s fiancé, an up- 
right, clever, clear-headed lawyer, as free from 
“nonsense” as the girl herself. Their attach- 
ment was founded on mutual excellences, and 
Maxwell could and did explain it and reason it 
down to a dot. I confess to a liking for impulse 
and gushing sentiment, and I married my cling- 
ing, nervous little Emily, who loves and hates 
and cries and laughs without any respect for 
logic. Still, one must admire Clara tremendous- 
ly, and feel certain: that she has no womanish 
weakness, and that her tranquil way is lighted 
by pure reason. 

“Theodore,” said that young lady, in a judi- 
cial tone, “ the consequences of every permitted 
wrong extend far beyond the first sufferer, and 
undermine society.” 

“Oh, Theodore,” cried my wife, “we really 
can’t stand this any longer.” 

Thump! thump! thump! rattle! whack! went 
something overhead. Then a noise like the 
bouncing of trunks off an express wagon set in, 
continued in force full five minutes, and at last 
boomed off toward the back of the house. " 

“Good heavens!” said I; “it can’t be—” 

“Yes, it is,” Clara finished my phrase—“ yes ; 
it is the child upstairs, and he makes this unbear- 
able racket all day long.” 

“Oh!” sobbed my wife— oh! my poor head. 
Theodore dear, something must be done.” 

“Send for Hooker,” I suggested. Hooker was 
our good-natured landlord. 

“‘ Hooker indeed !” cried Emily, with scorn. 

“* Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,” spoke Clara, 
oracularly. 

“But on our last complaint,” said J, “he as- 
sured me the annoyance should stop.” 

“ And he assured you, long ago,” Clara remind- 
ed me, “that the lease held by Simmons, that 
wretched child’s father, expired in October, and 
here it’s almost February, and we are still tor- 
mented,” 

“ Well, everything is quiet now,” I said, cheer- 
fully; but on the instant came Bridget from the 
kitchen, both hands spread over an ample area 
of clean calico in the region of her digestive or- 
gans. 

“Indade, sorr,” she pumped out, hysterically, 
“T can’t put up wid it a day longer. Sure I’ve 
got a leppin’ an’ a tumblin’ inside o’ me, an’ I 
belave my breast-bone be’s a-growin’ on to my 
heart. That little divil upstairs be’s a-throwin’ 
the poker an’ the flat-irons all around the kitchen 
flure right over my head. The likes I niver see 
nowheres in a daycint place. Faith my bréast- 
bone be’s a-growin’ on to my heart, and—” 

Bridget being cut short in the diagnosis of her 
case, and sent to light up the house, she went, 
grumbling, “I'll not be stoppin’ till my month 
be’s up.” 

Jam! jam! jam! something came crashing 
along through the apartment above. 

“That's the way the young wretch runs,” said 
my wife. 

There followed a series of earthquake shocks. 

“He’s jumping off chairs,” explained Clara; 
and as we sat there in our pretty parlor, looking 
up helplessly at the quivering ceiling, she went 
on with the interpretation of a storm of dreadful 
noises. “ Now he’s pounding on the floor with the 
fire-irons.” ‘* Now he’s playing ball.” “ Now he’s 
throwing a book.” Then there came 8 most out- 
rageous bang, and, trembling in every nerve, I 
sprang up with a“ What's that?” 

“Oh, that’s his head,” Clara answered, coolly. 

“Thank Heaven!” I cried, devoutly. ‘“ Now 
we'll have peace. His wretched little skull must 
be cracked.” 

“ Not at all,” Clara assured me. “ Hark!” 

There was a short, smothered shriek, then 
somebody began playing the piano, and in capital 
time with the music an inelastic body jumped up 
and down until every globe in our chandelier 
rang again. 

“He’s dancing,” said Clara. “They always 
let him dance after he’s had a tumble.” 


” 


’ 





Now matters had often before reached such a 
crisis, and I had stupidly allowed our outcries to 
be lulled by Hooker’s fair words; but this time, 
beyond all patience, I savagely jammed myself 
into my overcoat, furiously rang up the elevator, 
in five minutes was at the landlord’s house, and 
in five more had him in our parlor. 

“Look here, Hooker,” I vociferated, ‘ we can’t 
stand this menagerie over our heads. It’s mad- 
ness, I tell you—perfect madness. How are you, 
Maxwell ?” and I nodded to Clara’s affianced, who 
had dropped in to dine with us. 

Hooker was a slab-sided, sandy-haired man, of 
Yankee birth, very friendly and conciliatory with 
his tenants, but withal so shrewd that he had 
sneceeded in making us take a four years’ lease 
of the apartment. 

Thump! thump! Br-r-r-r!  Clitter- clatter! 
whack! went the racket right over Hooker's 
head. 

“ Listen !” exclaimed Clara, impressively. 

“ Listen !” echoed my wife, tearfully. 

“Listen!” said Maxwell and I, sternly; and 
right across our ceiling went a long, terrible rum- 
ble, followed by continued pounding and jumping. 

“Pears to me,” remarked Hooker, pleasantly, 
“T hear a leetle mite 0’ noise.” 

That was too much. ‘“Confound it!” I burst 
out, ““my home is made uninhabitable with this 
infernal racketing upstairs. Now don’t pretend 
you can’t hear it.” 

“Oh no,” answered the landlord, with an air of 
infantile candor. “Ido hear something or other. 
Guess them back winder-shutters are loose, [ll 
send a carpenter.” 

“No, no; not shutters,” ‘ Child,” “ Fiend !” 
“All day long,” “ Worn out with it,” “ Move away,” 
were among the expressions that Hooker might 
have picked out of ov remarks on his obtuseness. 
He looked from one to the other as if mildly puz- 
zled ; then Maxwell said, in his most severe legal 
manner, 

“ As a lawyer, sir, I inform you that my friend 
will, under my advice, withhold his next mouth’s 
rent.” 

“Sho! why, that don’t make any difference,” 
replied Hooker, laughing and nodding at me 
cheerfully. ‘“ You're a responsible man, Just 
as lieves the rent warn’t paid for a year. Now, 
as to this ’ere kind of—kind of—rattlin’ over- 
head” (we all looked eager), “ you’re positive 
*tain’t the shutters?” We all looked indignant. 
“Well, then, sure as I’m alive, it must be that 
Simmons child,” said Mr. Hooker, as if the idea 
were quite a new one, “and I’m goin’ upstairs to 
make it warm for them folks. Mrs. Simmons 
ain’t very well, but—” 

“She must be very ill indeed,” interrupted 
Clara, sarcastically, “if she can bear the noise of 
that boy all day long.” 

“Wa’al, now,” Hooker returned, confidentially, 
“T ’ain’t got no manner of doubt but what Mrs. 
Simmons is sick—I ’ain’t, really.” Then he went 
upstairs, 

Of course this whole scene was a well-worn 
performance, Every bit of it, from the first in- 
nocent surprise to the last indignant resoive, we 
had been through a dozen times before, yet, as 
“hope springs eternal,” etc., we sat expectantly 
listening as Hooker entered the apartment above 
us. There was one tremendous bang, then si- 
lence; and after a reasonable time our landlord 
came back to us, 

“Well,” I greeted him, angrily, “and what’s to 
be done ?” 

“That youngster,” said Hooker, his face work- 
ing in a peculiar way—* that youngster climbed 
on to the back of the sofy, and fell off head-fust 
just as I come in.” 

“Good!” I growled, savagely. 
broken his neck.” 

“ Yes, he tumbled head-fust,” repeated Hooker, 
and again his face quivered in that inexplicable 
manner. Then he controlled himself, and went 
on: “I told Mrs, Simmons that the child had got 
to be kep’ quiet; and she says: ‘Oh dear! I wish 
somebody would teach me how to keep Charlie 
quiet. I give it up.’ So, not being very strong, 
she begun to cry, and then she says: ‘ Perhaps 
those people down-stairs hayen’t any children, so 
they don’t know how hard it is to manage them.’ ” 

“ We lost our baby,” I answered, sternly ; “ but, 
if he had lived, ’'d have thrashed him every hour 
rather than let him become an imp like this Sim- 
mons child.” 

““Wa’al,” Hooker drawled, amiably, “I guess 
I've fixed things.” So he went away, and we 
went.to our spoiled dinner. 

For about half an hour we were at peace; but 
as we lingered over dessert, all the torture began 
anew. Presently jumping, rolling, hammering, 
thundering, the whole variety of performances, 
were in full swing, and Maxwell, white with rage, 
rang furiously for Alexander, our colored janitor. 

That official appeared, and, as usual, attacked 
the case promptly. “ Yessah, I jist gwine ter 
tell dem Simmonses we won't stand dat racket 
no longer. Yessah,” and he stumped upstairs. 
There was a lull, and then he re-appeared. ‘ Well, 
sah, he say—Mr. Simmons do”— and here the 
darky broke into a sputtering laugh, and clapped 
his hat before his mouth. ‘“ Yessah, he say he 
don’ know what ter do with Charlie, onless he tie 
him up. Mr. Simmons jist holdin’ dat chile tight 
between his two knees to keep him still; and he 
can’t hardly do it neither, ’kase Charlie squirm 
so. Yessah. He! he! he!” 

“There’s nothing to laugh at,” said Maxwell, 
sternly. 

“No, sah,” replied Alexander, much abashed ; 
“course not—nuffin at all. He! he! he!” and 
away he went to the lower regions again. 

During the intermittent din which characterized 
the hour between eight and nine, when the Fiend 
was sleepy, and his gambols became languid, we 
held a family council. 

“We must go to law at once,” Clara declared, 
turning to Maxwell. 

“Yes,” said my wife, vaguely, “and tell the 





“T wish he’d 


judge, or the policeman, or the what d’ye call ’em, 
what dreadful headaches I have.” 

“Well,” answered Maxwell, “you and Clara 
would have to appear to prove the charges.” 

“What! appear in a horrid court!” screamed 
Emily. “I should faint away.” 

“Yes; and you’d be badgered by a lawyer,” 
Maxwell informed her, “ and asked if you actual- 
ly saw the child pounding on the floor with fire- 
irons.” 

“Yes, but—but—I'd say of course it was he,” 
responded Emily, triumphantly. 

“That wouldn’t be testimony. Then the boy 
himself would be produced, and some facetious 
reporter would make us all ridiculous for prose- 
cuting an infant.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Emily, “I couldn’t bear 
that.” 

“Your landlord can collect his rent, Theodore,” 
said Maxwell, “as long as you inhabit his apart- 
ment.” 

“Ha!” I exclaimed, with determination. ‘“ Then 
we must move out.” 

“Oh, Theodore,” wailed Emily, reproachfully ; 
“after we've fitted up the bay-window for flowers, 
and papered the parlor, and had those ottomans 
made for the recesses !” 

“ And after I’ve spent weeks and weeks paint- 
ing the panels in my room,” added Clara, “ and 
put a Japanese frieze in the library, and made 
lambrequins just to suit the windows, No; mov- 
ing is not to be thought of.” 

“You see,” explained Maxwell, “Hooker is 
shrewd. He knows you won’t rashly leave, and 
that respectable people hate a court-room.” 

In short, the discussion ended as it began—in 
staring at the ceiling, while the Fiend was still 
prolonging his good-night somersaults. 

To relate how often we went through evenings 
just like this one would be a vain repetition ; but 
after a while Hooker grew shy, and it was hard 
to catch him and bring him on the field. The 
winter dragged along, and at last the Fiend over- 
head became our sole topic of conversation. Our 
minds were shattered, and our friends and visit- 
ors told anecdotes about us, and travestied our 
woes. 

Up to this time we had never yet seen our 
small tormentor; but one afternoon as we were 
all three coming from a walk, a dejected-looking 
man and a cliild in petticoats entered the house 
just behind us. The elevator boy whispered 
to me: 

“That’s Mr. Simmons.” 

As we could see, even in the dim light of the 
elevator, the Fiend was a chubby specimen, blonde 
as to complexion, and with straw-colored hair. 
The father coughed nervously, gave me a depre- 
catory glance, and said: 

“I’m afraid my child sometimes annoys you, 
sir.” 

“Sometimes, sir?” I returned, angrily. 
child annoys us always.” 

Then my wife and her sister cast on Simmons 
looks of indignation. 

“You see,” Simmons went on, quite humbly, 
“his mother is away from home just now, so 
Charlie is temporarily in the care of the servant.” 

“ We observe no difference, sir, in the noise,” 
said I. “It was and is almost unbearable.” 

Simmons kept a meek silence, I a grim one, 
and at our landing we parted. 

Not an hour later was it when Clara cried out 
from her room: “Oh! Theodore, come here! Oh, 
my beautiful crazy quilt! and oh, my lace draper- 
ies! Everything is ruined.” 

Sure enough, all Clara’s dainty handiwork was 
being soaked in a shower of water that came 
pouring through the ceiling, bringing with it 
pieces of plaster and plenty of coloring matter. 
I called up Alexander, the janitor, at once, and 
sent him to the floor above with the most bitterly 
worded message. He came back and said: 

“ Mr. Simmons sends his apologies, sah—yessah. 
Yer see, Charlie done turn on de water an’ let it 
run all over de flo’; and dere he was, drippin’ wet, 
paddlin’ round in it, and hollerin’ out, ‘Charlie’s 
a steamboat. Chew! chew!” Here the darky 
began, as usual, to laugh, and in a smothered ex- 
plosion of mirth took himself off. 

Maxwell arriving at this juncture, he viewed 
the ruin with angry eyes, and Clara declared to 
him in her excitement: 

“Tm ready to protest against these outrages 
in any court in Christendom. Bring the action 
at once.” 

“Oh dear!” said my wife, “I shall certainly 
have brain-fever.” And while we were in all this 
misery the Fiend began his leaping and bouncing 
and tumbling again with redoubled energy. 

“You monster!” I roared, shaking my fist at 
the ceiling, “I wish you had lived in Herod’s 
time.” 

“Td choke the brat if I could lay hands on 
him,” hissed Maxwell. 

“Td whip him until he couldn’t move,” Clara 
added, savagely. 

Then Emily, holding that aching head, and 
with tears streaming down her cheeks, looked at 
me in wild despair, and sobbed out, “ Oh, how I 
wish the little wretch were dead !” 


“The 


Il. 

This last outrage we had suffered on a Satur- 
day night, and the next morning was a warm Sun- 
day, one of those late winter days which give 
an earnest of the coming spring. Emily and 
Clara had thrown a back window open, and stood 
by it enjoying the air and the wide view which, 
being five stories up, our rooms commanded. 
Above us, too, they were taking advantage of the 
fine day. The Fiend was banging on the window- 
sill, and we could hear him say: 

‘Oh, see the birds fly! Charlie want to fly.” 


“Hold your tongue!” came a servant’s voice, 
“Them cross folks down-stairs ’ll hear you.” 
I was reading in an arm-chair not far from my 





wife and Clara, when presently a shadow passed 
| swiftly across my book, In the same instant 
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Emily gave a most unearthly yell, Clara gave an- 
other, and I saw they were both hanging half out 
of the window. With one spring I reached and 
grasped them. But they were not falling; no, 
only grappling with some heavy object outside. 
They swayed and tugged for a few moments, then 
dragged up over the sill what seemed a confusion 
of white cotton rags, both calling to me in the 
wildest distress: “Help! help! Pull him in! 
pull him in!” 

As wildly I answered: ‘“ What is it? Who is 
it?” but struggling with the heavy mass, I landed 
it safely on the floor. 

“Goodness!” screamed my wife—‘ goodness 
gracious!” and straightening out the bunch of 
torn clothing, she revealed the limp and apparent- 
ly lifeless figure of a stout flaxen-haired child. 
Clara, pale as death, took the body in her lap, 
and as Maxwell came running in, she ordered 
him, peremptorily, “Go for a doctor !” 

“Tt’s the boy overhead,” I explained to him, 
hurriedly. ‘Tumbled out of the window above. 
Bounced against the sill of ours. Caught by 
Clara and Emily. Quite miraculous.” 

Then Maxwell approached Clara, and said: 
“ How strange! Let’s see the little animal.” 

“Don’t stand staring; go for a doctor,” she 
ordered him, as, with Emily’s help, she was ten- 
derly cutting away a great many small petticoats, 
and trying to examine the bruised limbs. 

“Tm not staring, my dear girl,” began Max- 
well, explanatorily. 

“You are staring,” returned Clara, shortly. 
“Go for a doctor! Go!” 

Maxwell went, while I started upstairs to find 
out by whose fault such an accident had come 
about. On the way a woman shot by me, rushed 
down all the five flights, and I heard the front 
door bang as she went out of the house. Plainly 
that was the creature who had been left in charge 
of the child, and plainly she would never appear 
on these premises again. I could get no clew to 
the whereabouts of Simmons. His flat stood open 
and empty, and I learned but little through read- 
ing a letter from some friend which lay on the 
dressing-table. It said: “I am glad the baby 
was born at the Sanitarium, where they under- 
stand so thoroughly dear Mrs. Simmons’s delicate 
constitution, and I trust Charlie will be taken 
good care of by your excellent girl.” 

When I came back to tell Emily the state of 
things, I looked at the child, and happened to 
remark, “‘ He seems to be dead,” whereat my wife 
began to moan passionately, and Clara walked 
the floor, repeating, “ Why, oh, why doesn’t that 
stupid Maxwell bring the doctor ?” 

At last the doctor arrived, and pronounced, 
“The child is alive; he will soon be conscious.” 
Then Clara hustled Maxwell and me out of the 
room, and proceeded to help the physician most 
earnestly. 

Before long my wife came rushing into the 
parlor, all smiles, and clasping my neck, she cried 
out, with extravagant joy: “ He has come to; his 
eyes are open. Oh, don’t you want to look at 
him ?” 

The boy lay very white and still, but his big 
blue eyes were wide open, and he said, in a weak 
voice, “ I want my papa.” 

“He wants his papa—oh, the darling!” ex- 
claimed my wife, rapturously, as she fell on her 
knees by the bedside. ‘ We'll take care of you. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

“ Ain’t afraid,” answered Charlie. 

“Now, my little man,” said the doctor, tak- 
ing up a broken arm, “I shall have to hurt you. 
Don’t ery.” 

“T won’t ky,” Charlie replied; and as the bro- 
ken bones slipped in place under the doctor’s 
grasp, his whole body trembled with the agony, 
but there was not a murmur, not a tear. And 
when the arm was securely splintered, the small 
creature, gulping down a rising sob, whispered, 
with a wiumphant smile, “Charlie didn’t ky.” 
Then he fainted quite away. 

When evening came, Clara coolly made the re- 
quest of Maxwell: “Please go home early. [| 
can’t be away from Charlie.” And my wife in- 
formed me: “I shall give you a nice shake-down 
on the sofa, Theodore. I want our bed for poor 
Charlie.” So I passed the night in a dangerous 
chasm between the sofa and a row of chairs. 

“Oh, Theodore !’ was my morning greeting, 
“go for the doctor at once. 
feverish.” 

“T shall see that Simmons looks after his own 
offspring,” said I, ‘Why should we bother 
about the brat?” 

“How can you be 
cried Emily, in horror. 
lie!” 

Mr. Simmons was not to be found at his office, 
for the reason that his wife was actually dying at 
a sanitarium some distance from the city. In 
answer to the information about his child he 
telegraphed, in the greatest distress, that he could 
not leave his wife’s bedside. 

My greeting at home that night was “ Hush- 
sh-sh!”’ from Emily; and as I approached my 
room another “ Hush-sh-sh!” and “Go away!” 
from Clara. The two women talked in whispers, 
and moved about with the noiseless alacrity of 
hospital nurses. 

As Clara recognized Maxwell’s ring she open- 
ed the door and met him, finger on lip, with: “Do 
be very quiet now. Charlie’s asleep. Hush-sh-sh !” 
“T want you to go to the opera,” said Max- 





Charlie is quite 


such a wicked wretch ?” 
“Poor dear little Char- 





well. “I have capital seats, and it’s a Patti 
night.” 
“Thanks. Hush-sh-sh!” she answered. “I 


wouldn’t for the world leave Charlie.” Then, as 
there came a little moan from the inner room, 
she vanished, 

Maxwell and I sat for a while in gloomy si- 
lence, and then he presented me with the opera 
tickets. ‘Take your wife,” he said. 

“Emily,” I called out, “ won’t you hear Patti 
in Lucia ?” 








door an instant. “ Of course not. What a ques- 
tion !” 

Maxwell began to pace the room in a very an- 
gry and excited way, and now and then, between 
a laugh and a sneer, he ejaculated, “ By Jove!” 
But in a few minutes Bridget came upon us 
with : 

“Miss Clara says, if ye plaze, sorr, to stop 
that walkin’. It jogs the flure and disturbs the 
choild.” 

“Indeed!” answered Maxwell, sarcastically, 
and threw himself into a chair. Then presently 
Bridget appeared again. 

“ Plaze to come till your dinner now, gintle- 
men; an’ ye’re to go tippy-toes along the pas- 
sage; an’ when ye’ve eat, ye’re to go out of the 
house to wunst, bekase things must be quiet for 
Charlie.” 

In a grim silence we bolted our dinner, and 
then I went to the door of our room, and spoke 
to my wife ina reckless tone. 

“Emily, ’'m going to the opera.” 

Such an action as going to a place of amuse- 
ment without my Emily was unprecedented in 
our matrimonial career; but she took me more 
than kindly. 

“Yes. Allright. Here’s your dress suit ;” and 
she handed out my precious broadcloth in a care- 
less heap. “‘ Do get off quick. Hush-sh-sh !” 

“Say, Emily,” 1 pleaded, “mayn’t I sleep in 
the bed to-night ?” 

“No; Charlie needs it.” 

“ But, Emily, 1 slept on a crack last night, 
and—” 

“ Hush-sh-sh !” and a closed door was my an- 
swer; then, from within, we heard: “ Poor Char- 
lie! There, precious, you'll be better when the 
horrid men go away.” 

When “the horrid men” reached the freedom 
of the open street, Maxwell burst out, “‘ Well, it 
beats the deuce !” 

From the wider experience of a married man, 
I remarked, quietly: “ There’s nothing so savage 
and unreasonable as a woman when her sympa- 
thies are roused. They’re mere creatures of 
feeling, even the best of them.” 

For a whole week I had to sleep on that sofa, 
and the household word was, “ Hush-sh-sh !’’? The 
death of the child’s mother held me back from 
reminding Simmons that our charge was bur- 
densome, and furthermore Emily had written 
him an effusive letter, in which she said, “ The 
care of dear Charlie is a great comfort.” 





At last, as an especial honor, I was granted an 
audience with the young man who ruled my house. 
There he sat, propped up by pillows, in an arm- 
chair, his round waxen face looking out from a 
cloud of yellow hair. He stared at me solemnly 
for a few minutes, then hailed me with a weak 
but cheerful “ Hello.” Two adoring women at 
once clasped their hands and exclaimed, “ Oh, 
isn’t he lovely!” Then I was sent away. 

Of course the whole matter was vexing enough, 
and even after all his suffering it was plain that 
this terrible child had the pluck and assurance 
of an imp; yet more than once that day I found 
myself smiling when I thought of such a baby 
looking up from out the heap of blankets and 
piping “ Hello!” Why, I don’t know, but my first 
word on coming home that evening was, “‘ How’s 
Charlie ?” 

“Oh,” answered Clara, brightly, “ever so much 
better.” 

“Then he ought to be sent to his father,” I 
suggested. 

“The child sha’n’t be turned out of the house 
until his bruises are well and his arm is healed,” 
iny gentle wife declared, with spirit. 

“Don’t forget,” said I,“ what a vicious crea- 
ture he is, Don’t forget that he’s the Fiend, 
and—” 

“And did Charlie come with Aunt Clara to see 
Uncle Theodore ?” chirped Emily, eestatically, cut- 
ting right in upon my speech. Then Clara brought 
in a big, heavy bundle of flannel wraps, and laid 
it in my lap. 

“ Hello!” said a small voice. And Charlie, hold- 
ing out his one free hand, for the other was band- 
aged, asked distinetly and familiarly, “Has oo 
got a tick-tick ?” 

I laughed —laughed idiotically —though of 
course there was nothing amusing in such pert- 
ness, and I promptly produced my watch. 

“ Hurrah !” cried Charlie, and forthwith I be- 
gan to relate a wonderful tale about a bird. 

“A beautiful litle yellow bird that lives all in- 
side of the watchy-watchy. And what does the 
birdie say? Hark! It says, ‘ Tick-tick.’” 

“ Want ter see the birdie,” demands Charlie. 

Then I laughed again, and went on, “ Let’s 
make the watch go snappy-snap.” 

Then Charlie laughed too in great glee, and 
put his small hand on my face, and I mumbled 
the little fingers, and kissed every dimple in the 
row. Then looking up, I met the eyes of Max- 
well Boyd. 

“Humph!” he ejaculated, with great disgust. 
And like a base coward I called to Emily, 

“ Here, take this troublesome child away.” 

A few days later, when Simmons, a sad, bro- 
ken-down man, came to claim the boy, there was 
such a heart-rending scene as I hope never to wit- 
ness again. 

Clara, my dignified, practical sister-in-law, pale, 
and with trembling lips, pleaded, “ Oh, don’t take 
him away yet,” while Emily held her -handker- 
chief to her eyes and sobbed aloud. The father, 
in a broken voice, explained his position. 

“T have no relatives who are disposed to bur- 
den themselves with Charlie. I must hire a 
servant to look after him.” 

“Servant, indeed!” cried the women, indig- 
nantly. 

“ What can a man do with a little motherless 
boy?” said Simmons. ‘Come, Charlie.” 

“ My mamma wented away, and I gotted a new 
mamma,” said Charlie, hanging over Emily’s lap. 

The father wiped his eyes. Emily nearly went 


“Tlush-sh-sh !” Emily replied, looking in at the | into hysterics; and then Bridget, blubbering in 








the corner of her apron, invaded the parlor, and 
clasping the boy to her capacious bosom, howled, 
“ Bad luck to the wan as takes the choild from 
his own Bridget!’ The tragedy was becoming 
so terrible that, to cut it short, [ proposed that 
Charlie should stay with us for a few months, and 
the plan found favor all round. 

Charlie’s convalescence went on at an amazing 
rate. ‘ Hello, doctor!” he yelled one day, as he exe- 
cuted an elaborate war dance around the medical 
gentleman, then climbed on a table, and jumped 
fearlessly to the ground. In short, he was soon 
quite cured, and rode astride a stick, threw balls, 
and tumbled chairs over, to the delight of every- 
body except Maxwell, who had no liking for these 
performances, 

Now Maxwell and Clara were such a sensible 
pair that they never cared to be in corners alone, 
and they used to sit in the parlor leaving the 
door into the library half open. Of course, then, 
I could hear all that passed. An arm thrown 
loosely about his lady-love’s waist seemed the 
extent of any affectionate demonstration, and one 
evening as Maxwell gently detained Clara in this 
fashion, I heard him remark, 

“When we are married, our home shall be 
free of all confusion and misrule.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Clara, quickly. 

“T mean,” he answered, “that no spoiled 
youngster shall make a bedlam of our house.” 

“Do you speak of Charlie, Maxwell?” said 
Clara, and withdrew herself from his embrace. 

“Ido. Isha’n’t keep a gymnasium for an un- 
ruly boy.” 

“Charlie,” retorted Clara, “is not unruly; he 
is only healthy, active, and happy.” 

“Tve heard you wish him dead.” 

“Ah, yes, but before I knew him—before I 
loved him. Tl accept no home, Maxwell, into 
which Charlie may not come as often as he likes,” 
and Clara looked her lover straight in the eyes. 

“Then, Clara”—and Maxwell sprang up and 
regarded her angrily—* then you prefer a strange 
child’s love to mine,” 

“Oh,” she cried, all the dignity and coolness 
for which she was admired falling away from 
her—“ oh, Maxwell dear, I can love you the bet- 
ter for loving him so well. I think the child has 
taught me the worth of human affection, the 
charm of a warm impulse, the wisdom of a 
hundred dear follies. Wait here a moment.” 

She left the room, but in a minute came back 
again, carrying Charlie, who was in his night- 
gown, his little feet bare, his vellow hair all tum- 
bled about his rosy face. Half tearful, half smil- 
ing, and wholly womanly and lovely, she set the 
child down at Maxwell’s feet and knelt beside 
him. 

“Clara,” said Maxwell, “how beautiful you 
are, how good, how loving!” And in that moment 
there flashed into their logical friendship the miss- 
ing “spark, the sweet unquestioning human im- 
pulse which is its own apology, its own reward. 
Now, for the first, I felt we had gotten rid of a 
lawyer and a young lady, and my house was blessed 
with a pair of lovers. 

“See, Charlie,” she said, in a glad, trembling 
voice, “this is dear Maxwell. Give him a good- 
night kiss.” 

“Tum down here,” Charlie commanded, clasp- 
ing Maxwell’s knees; “I want to tiss oo.” 

He stooped, the youngster put a pair of warm 
arms about his neck,and— Well, it was all over 
with that legal mind. In a minute Charlie asked 
his usual question, “Has oo got a tick-tick ?” 
And I never heard a sillier story than the one 
Maxwell told with great gusto about “ the pussy- 
cat in the tick-tick.” 

Of course we made terms with poor Mr. Sim- 
mons; and of course we adopted Charlie, and he 
is the delight of the household, 

By-tlie-way, some very fidgety, disagreeable peo- 
ple who live on the floor below us sent Hooker 
up with a complaint yesterday. 

“ Hello, Hooker !” shouted Charlie. 

‘““He knows me,” said the landlord, looking 
immensely flattered. ‘“ Cutest little chap ever [ 
see; but them folks down-stairs is mighty mad 
about the racket he makes.” 

“* Nonsense !” I replied, warmly ; “a child must 
have his freedom. The people must be reason- 
able.” 

“They say his romping is like thunder over 
their heads,” said Hooker. 

“ Blessed angel !” exclaimed Emily, smothering 
the boy with kisses; “‘we think oo’s rompin’ is 
like sweet, sweet moosic !” 





BEAR JUGS. 
ECORATIVE drinking cups are always at- 
tractive ; especially were they prominent ob- 
jects of delight in the days far, far behind us, 
when ladies fayre and knights gallant gave much 
time and thought to seasons of prolonged festivi- 
ty—seasons when “mirth and jollity were mas- 
ters at the board,” and all accessories for feast 
and pleasurement were upon a magnificent scale. 
The drinking cups then popular were often fan- 
tastic in conceit, and the ornamentation, whether 
upon metal richly jewelled or upon homelier ma- 
terial, gave token of the graver’s deft touch. 

Some of the tankards of those days were very 
large, and not unfrequently animals and birds 
served as models; interest was added through 
the elaboration of some popular myth, or “subtle 
meanings” cunningly inwrought with delicate 
traceries of vine and leaf, a sharply turned touch 
of humor, or a dash of diplomacy hidden ‘neath 
a familiar heraldic symbol, imparting a certain 
piquancy of flavor not to be openly acknowledged 
under pressure of high-bred courtesies then rul- 
ing the hour. 

In a celebrated English collection are two 
“bear jugs” of silver and silver-gilt, circular 
bases supporting the forest worthies as they 
stand in uncomfortable position upon their hind- 
legs; other “bear cups” utilize the fore-paws by 
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holding in front of the body protecting shields; 
these shields have upon them the marks and in- 
itials of noted merchants. All over the figure of 
the animal the curly hair is represented by well- 
defined incised lines. 

Another thirst-quenching “ Bruin cup” is fa- 
vored with ruby eyes; the adornment of the col- 
lar is a pretty show of turquoises. Still another, 
of sixteenth-century fame, exhibits his grizzly 
majesty sitting upright on his haunches. This has 
no base upon which to rest, but in other ways 
come in the compensations : a silver-gilt coating, 
and a collar richly set with turquoises, and snug- 
ly hugged between the huge paws is a bagpipe, 
secured by achain. Here a: 
sented by incised lines. 





ain the hair ‘s repre- 


Claiming kindred with aristocratic neighbors 
is a plebeian cousin, a creature of rich brown 
glazed earthenware, of nearly ten inches height. 
To impart a natural and rough look, the hair of 
this comrade is “powdered with tiny fragments 
of dry clay sprinkled over its surface before 
‘firing’ and burned on, and glazed with it.” The 
bear must sit on his haunches when filled with 
liquor ; when empty, he can poise in an easy man- 
ner “on all fours.” The head, lifted off, serves 
fora cup; this is attached to the neck by a chain. 
The body holds the dvink ; the muzzle serves as 
handle. Two others of this family each hold be- 
tween the fore-paws a grotesque cub, and by the 
nose these family bears are chained. 

Still another earthenware Bruin, muzzled, sits 
bravely upright on his haunches. The head be- 
comes a cup, and there is « s.rong handle. Firm- 
ly grasped in front, between the rugged paws, is 
a Lilliputian figure of Napoleon Bonaparte. On 
his cocked hat “ Boney,” distinetly traced, intro- 
duces the military gentleman to the world at 
large. The bear’s muzzle is bright red; in strong 
contrast, “ Boney” sports a coat of blue. 





Lamp Mats.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 396. 

A square of light brown Panama canvas of 
eleven inches forms the ground of the lamp mat 
Fig. 1. A spray of Kensington embroidery in 
colored crewels and silks is worked in each cor- 
ner, and in the centre a square is outlined, which 








is filled in with a small diaper pattern in point 
Russe. In Fig. 3, on page 397, the details of the 
work are shown in full size. The edgeis button- 
hole stitched with red wool in vandyke points, 
and a narrow loop fringe is set underneath. 

For Fig. 2 a square of eieven inches of olive 
velvet and one of the same size of écru Congress 
canvas are required. The canvas square is used 
to form an applied border, which is decorated 
with embroidery in cross stitch and point Russe 
as shown in Fig. 4, on page 397. The work is 
executed in dark blue zephyr wool and in light 
blue, brown, olive, and gold-colored filoselle silk. 
The vandyked edges are button-hole stiteled in 
light blue silk, and the outer edge is finished 
with a loop fringe. 

Both mats are completed by a satteen lining 
and a stiff interlining. 





ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bripemaw, X. Y. Z., Usuer, L. S., Jane, anp Per- 
PLEXED.—Read the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
23, Vol. XVIII. 

E. L. H.—Empbroidered mull or else white China silk 
will probably be best for your inexpensive ball dress, 

Brass Banp.—Get bine flannel and make with an 
Eton jacket, tucked skirt, and sash, putting white wool 
braid on the sash and jacket. 

X. Y. Z.—Your “ sample of pink cloth” did not reach 
us. The thinner piqué, called also repped Sicilienue 
is worn again in plain tailor styles. 

Met H.—The dress will answer made as you sug- 
gest. Embroidery is best for India linen. 

Kansas.—Your boy of two years should have a dark 
straw hat with the rim rolled back. For your girl of 
four years get a peaked brim bonnet of rough straw, 
with a bunch of small flowers on it, tied with ribbon 
velvet. 

Ditamma.—A blue or gray snrah or an India silk will 
be suitable for you, with a smal) rough straw bonnet 
the color of the dress trimmed with flowers. Use 
black Ilama lace on your mantle. Put plenty of cam- 
phor and red pepper among your furs, and sew them 
up in an old pillow-slip. 

Mrs. E. F. C.—Your piqué would be pretty as a 
Gretchen dress, with red and white embroidery on the 
low neck and short sleeves, to be worn over a white 
guimpe. A large collar of embroidery or lace is worn 
by little girls. asten your collar with a pin, and do 
not wear a “tie.” Black stockings can be worn with 
any dress this summer 

Sarum Lunn, 








For summer wedding dresses, etc., 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 23, Vol. XVIIL. 

M. C. W.—Have a Gretchen dress and guimpe for 
the blue cashmere. A kilt skirt, sash, and blouse- 
waist, with Eton jacket, will be made for girls’ tailor 
suits. 

Mis. Harny.—The Bazar does not recommend cos- 
metics, but when your face is overheated by laudable 
efforts to cook your husband’s dinner, you might cool 
it by using some powdered starch in a bag, or dusting 
it with powdered chalk. 

Movurnine.—It is not wrong to throw back your 
crape veil when too warm in church. It would be 
wrong not to do so if you suffer from it, and many la- 
dies now have the veil thrown back permanently, or 
else pinned on the sides so that it can be easily ar- 
ranged on top of the bounet. 

B. B. C.—Make the Lamartine dreas with a house- 
maid skirt trimmed with narrow brown velvet, not 
black. Have a belted waist and pointed velvet girdle. 
Make the pique dress with a kilt-pieated skirt, a vest, 
and an Eton jacket trimmed withembroidery. Children 
under ten years wear shoes without heels; boys will 
wear patent-leather low shoes with very low heels. 
Gros grain dresses are rather elderly-looking for girls 
of fourteen, but would be best made up with white 
embroidered muslin and lace over them. 

t. A. W.—We can not give you an address such as 
you ask for being taught a dress-making system. The 
columns of the daily newspapers often have advertise- 
ments for sewing women, who greatly improve by 
taking a position at a good dress-maker’s. 

i. A. B.—We do not recommend cosmetics. 

C. W. G.—A plain basque with some lace on it, and 
a partly gored skirt very full in the back, with some 
panels of watered silk down the sides, will be a good 
style for a black silk dress for an old lady. Blue flan- 
nel travelling dresses trimmed with braid are best for 
girls of eight to twelve 


T.—We do 











years, 








not furnish addresses to our 
readers. 

An Inquiner.—Closed drawers of white muslin are 
worn by small boys with their summer kilts. Some 
mothers add a short skirt of fleece-lined pane or of 


| thin flannel, but these make the kilt skirt hang badly. 

















Fig. 1.—Spaxisn Jacket.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.]-—-Cur Parrern, No. 3714: age te useful ym to Fig. 2.—Spranish Jacker.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Pattern, No. 3714: 
Price, 20 Cenrs.—[For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIIL., Figs. 48-54.) the ilustrations and pat- Price, 20 Cents.—([For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIIL, Figs. 48-54.) 





Fig. 5.—Seconp Dera or Batt 
Tasse..—Repvucen. 





Fig. 6.—Tuirp Dera or Batt 
TasseL.—Repvcen. 


Woot Lace anp Canvas Cos- 
TUME,—Front, —[For Back, see 
Fig. 2, on Page 405.] 

For description see Supplement. 
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Embroidery.—Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 396, 
Tue light wicker-work of this stool is stained dark brown 
and brightened with touches of gilding. A square tapestry rug 
is placed crosswise over the top. The design in symbols for 
the rug is given in Fig. 2, together with a list of the colors 
which the symbols represent. It is executed in ordinary cross 
stitch of a large size on coarse canvas (see Fig. 3, on Page 405) 
with Soudan wool, which is thick soft wool similar to that used 
for Smyrna-work> The 
rug is lined, edged with 
thick cord, and finished 
with clusters of ball tas- 
sels at the corners. Figs. 
4-7 show the details in the 
process of making the ball 
tassels. A thick strand of 
the Soudan wool is bound 
tightly at even distances, 
the length of which de- 
pends on the size of the 
balls to be made. The 
strand is cut through mid- 
way between the tyings, 
and each tuft is spread 
into a disk from the cen- 
tre of the strand outward, 
concealing the tying, and 
combed with a coarse 
comb. After that the 
stem is inserted, and then 
it is alternately rolled in 
the hand and whipped and 
clipped until it assumes 
the right shape. 









Nursery Furniture. 
See illustrations on page 396. 

A RECENT number of the 
Bazar, No. 5 of the cur- 
rent volume, contained 
two articles which gave 
full and practical informa- 
tion concerning the num- 
ber, material, cost, and 
making of the various ar- 
ticles needful for an in- 
fant’s outfit, and which 




















Fig. 7.—Cicster or Batt Tas- 
SELS For Sroo. Cover, Fic. 1, on 
Pace $96.—Two-tuirps Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Promenapre Costume.—Back. Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt rrom 4 To 8 Fig. 3.—Promenape Costume.—F ron, 
[See Fig. 3.]—Cur Parrern or Man- Years orp.—Cvr Parrern, No. 3715: [See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern or Man- 
tik, No. 3712: Price, 20 Cents. Price, 10 Cents. TLE, No. 3712: Price, 20 Cents. 
. ‘ To : “ ee “ sea - TarLor Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For description see For pattern and description see Supple- ear 
ment, No. X., Figs. 30-34. Suppiement, ment, No. X., Figs, 30-34. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Canvas ror Emproiperep 
Sroot Cover, Fie. 1,0n Pace 396. 
Fuuy Size. 






Infant’s Knit- 
ted Drawers. 
See illustration on 
page 396. 
TueEsE white wool 
diaper drawers are 
knitted with wool- 
len stocking yarn 
and steel needles. 
Begin at the top, 
casting on 80 stitch- 
es, and knit the Ist 
row in plain knit- 
ting. For the 2d 
row, Which is a row 
of holes through 
which a_ ribbon 
drawing -string is 
run, by turns put 
the wool over and 
knit 2 stitches to- 
gether. In the next 
row the put-over is 
counted a stiteh. 
Work 10 rows in 
ribbed knitting, 2 
stitches plain and 2 
purled by turns, and 
then from the 13th 





Fig. 1.—Petertne Mantitr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3715: Paice, 
25 Cents.—[{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6.) 


terns taken from the 
best European mod- 
els, which are found 
in the present num- 
ber of the Bazar. 

A conspicuous fea- 
ture of modern nur- 
series is the polished 
porcelain-lined bath- 
tub, which is kept on 
a low table specially 
made for this pur- Z 
pose, and is accom- ‘hp | = 
panied by a thermom- mC 
eter for regulating the i iy 
temperature, and a i 
liberal allowance of “ 
all necessary imple- ee 
ments, together with 
bath aprons for the 
mother or nurse. II- 
lustrations of the lat- 
ter are found on the 
front page of the pre- 
sentnumber. Anoth- 
er convenient article 
is the dressing-case 
of which an illustra 
tion is given on page 
396. It is in the 
shape of a rather high 
and deep bureau, with 
drawers for linen, and 
a larger compartment 
fora basket. A shal- 
low inclosure around 
the top affords space 
within for a thin hair 
mattress or cushion, 
upon which the infant 
can be laid while 
dressing, and exten- 
sion flaps are at the 
sides, on which every- 
thing needful can be 
placed at hand. 

A convenient nur- 
sery basket holds a 
hot-water bottle for 
keeping the infant’s 
food warm, and for 
tempering small arti- 
cles. On both sides 
of the stopper of the 
bottle are wells or 
hollow spaces made 
to hold porcelain ves- 
sels for milk or gruel. 
The basket is neatly 
covered with fluted 
cretonne, and a bag 
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Fig. 4.—First Dera or Batt Tassets For Sroot Cover, 
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Fig. 2.—Prverine Mantie.—Front.—{[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Pattern, No. 3715: 
Price, 25 Cents.—[lor pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6.) 





of the same. sur- SUMMER TOILETTES.—[For prescriptions see ScppLEMent. | 


rounds the hot-water Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress. 


Fig. 2—Woot Lace anp Canvas Costume. 
bottle. 


Back.—[For Front, see Page 404. ] 


Fig. 3.—Woot Crare Dress. 


to the 70th inclusive 
work in plain knitting. 
In the 71st row knit 24, 
knit 2 together, knit 28, 
knit 2 together, and 
leave aside the last 24. 
For the 72d row knit 
80 and leave the rest. 
On the 30 stitches of 
the last row knit 68 
rows in plain knitting, 
and in the last 29 of 
these knit 2 stitches to- 
gether at the end of 
each row, so that at the 
end of the last row all 
the stitches will have 
been used up. Over- 
seam the ends of the 
12 rows that form the 
ribbed band at the top 
together, then tiirn up 
the point formed by the 
end of the 68 rows, sew 
it in at the end of the 
seam, and overseam the 
edge stitches of the 
13th-70th rows with 
those of the last 56 of 
the 68 rows. Return- 
ing to the stitches that 
were set aside previous- 
ly, add 8 stitches taken 
up from the edge of the 
first 12 rows of the 68, 
and knit 1 round in 
plain knitting, 12 rounds 
in ribbed knitting, and 
close with 1 more round 
in plain knitting, after 
which cast off the 
stitches. 

a 
FAMOUS SADDLE 
ie of Queen Ber 

tha of Burgundy is 
described as “a most 
cumbrous machine.’ 
It is kept in great state 
in the parish church of 
Paverne, a walled town 
in Canton Vaud It 
appears from the style 
of this saddle that in 
Queen Bertha’s day it 
was the fashion for la- 
dies to ride en cavalier. 
This royal lady was a 
most industrious per- 
son; itis related of her 
“that she spun as she 
rode, and that her dis 
taff was planted on the 
pommel, , 
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HORSFORD’. SA 1CID PHOSPHATE, 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
De. P. P. Grumarrin, Detroit, Mich., says: “I have 

found it very satisfactory in ite effects, notably - the 

prostration attendant upon alcoholisin,”’—[A do. 





POOR FELLOWS! 

Prosrraten, debilitated, enfeebled, they feel as if 
they were hardly worth picking up. They would 
hardly give the toss of a bright penny for a chance of 
a choice between life and death. But even such for- 
lorn people can be renewed by the use of Brown's 
Iron Bitters. It vitalizes the blood, tones the nerves, 
and renovates the system. Mr. Isaac C. Weed, Burr's 
Miils, O., says, “1 used Brown's Iron Bitte re for gen- 
eral weakness, and it helped me greatly.”—[Adv.]} 





BARTHOLDI'S STATUE OF “LIBERTY 

ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD” 
will be a reminder of personal liberty for ages to come. 
On just as sure a foundation has Dr, Pierce's “ Golden 
Medical Discovery” been placed, and it will stand 
through the cycles of time as a monument to the 
payee emancipation of thousands, who by its use 
vave been relieved from consumption, consumptive 
night-sweats, bronchitis, coughs, spitting of blood, 
weak lungs, and other throat and lang affections. — 
[Adv.] 
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Soorr’s Emviston or Con-Liver Ou. with cts | | 


phites is a splendid combination for consumption and 
all wasting disorders; the oil supplies the fat to the 
tissues and the Hypophosphites tt 

is very palatable. Send tor four-ounce sample, free 
for trial, except express charges. Address Soort & 
Bownr, 182 South 5th Ave., New York.—({Adv.)} 





Senp your furs and seal-skine for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
insured against all loss. Moderate charges.—[Adv.)} 





Beroxer storing away, I will sell fashionable seal- 
skin garments at greatly reduced prices. Call this 
week. C. C. Saayne, Farrier, 103 Prince St.—[Adv.]} 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett's Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTLISH MEN'S. 





POWDER 


Absoiutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength, and wholesomenesas. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cuns, 


Rovat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


“conpenseo MILK. 
i MILKMAID BRAND. 


Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME,” 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and 
economically ; and will promptly 
cost on applic ation. 
dress “HOME,” 














send estimates of 
For terms, references, &c., ad- 
P. O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


E.eGant any DuRaBie. 


+ 





Require no Cleaning. 


W.T. MERSEREAU & C0., 
321 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratserp & Anustrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantiful 
colors, Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts, in stamps or postal note 

















to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
ou Market St, 


SILK CO., , Philadelphia, Pa. 











1e nervous force It | 


| Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 


| Gth 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
) 


Breakfast Goc0a, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere, 


¥V. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


NOVELTIES IN © 


PATASOLN 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 


LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 


AND OTHER STYLES. 


FOR SEASHORE 


AND 


MOUNTAIN DRESSES 


There is no Fabric to Compare with 











It is made of “pure cotton,” and has the crinkly 
surface like China Crape. It improves by 
washing, and requires no starching. Will not 
crease, aud ever retains the crinkled or crazy effect. 
It is sold in Cream, Pink, and Blue shades by all lead- 
ing Dry-Goods Stores. Any reader of the Bazar 
sending a postal-card, will receive samples of “ Crazy 
Cloth,” and the name of the nearest dealer who will 
supply the goods. P. O. Box 3052, N. X.  Ony. 


L. SHAW, 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, Three doors from Macy’s. 


corner 22d Street. | L. SHAW’S world- 
_ renowned MARIE 


1.6, SPLDING & BROS, 2: 


No. 54 West 14th 8t., New York City. 


Avenue, 


WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 












































instantaneously a 

Seana Sar marvellously youth- 
aa ful appearance; no 

L nets or hairpins re- 

at SPACDINGH quired; from $5 up- q 
Geran ward. Ladies’ own 

YG hair made up into¢ 
z +37 same. 5000 FRONT 


PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR 
depot is known as the Jargest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 


Send 10 cents for pag Tennis Guide and 
Journal of Summer Sports. 


108 Madison St., Chicago ; 
241 Broadway, New York. 


ADIES ELEGANT LACES. of a 


18s AND FLORENCE EMBROL 








ERY, at 1-4 their value, pat ui up in assort- Hair cutting and curling on the »remises, by best 
kages for — 50 ota. enc e es French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 
10c. Illustra atalogue o: ains in a 25 cents each Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
nag een pe ap raging. mney A Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 
TIDES lor tar 2 cont stamps Goods can be sent, C.O0.D., free of charge, with 
NA ATIONAL CE WORES, "pranford, Conn. privilege of returning at my e xpe nse 








What d’ye lack, my Masters, What a’ ye lack ? 








y Greate Englyfhe 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


oars. Seats, 


A ema Preparation for 6 Complexion. 





bye Miftrefs Adelina Patti, 
Mifreh Lilhe Langtry, and 
othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 
Soape is marvellous for im- 
proving y° Complexyon, and for keepynge 
y © handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to ¥° Wrince of Wales. 
GG Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 
goodlie youths and menne of America 
will truly find that y° wonderful virtues 
of PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 


fell, have not been over-rated. 




















PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 











PATENT WAVES OUTDONE, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, | 








EDFER 


LADIES’ TAILORS. 





Yachting Cowns, 
Coats, and Hats. 


Patterns in an almost infinite variety 
of coloring and design, with Estimates 
and Latest Novelties in Style, will be 
forwarded, Post Free, on application. 
The Art of Fitting perfectly without a 
personal interview is specially studied. 
A Pattern Body only required, and a 


‘perfect fit guaranteed 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA TRICYC LES” 

and Bicycles, 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 
Res per.” — B. W. Rionanpson, 

F.RS a 
Cats ails Sent Fre 

THE POPE W PG co., 

598 Washington St., Boston. 





-RIBBOSENE 


Is our Trade-mark for a new material for 


EMBROIDERY, 
described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 

Bentiey’s Stamping Patterns, 
known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
stock in the world, suitable for 

Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 

Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 
Art Needlework, etc. 


OUR BIC CATALOCUE 


contains full instructions for the ‘hove, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size, and 
price of each pattern. Mailed only on receipt of 
25 ets. It is worth it. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


PED A COLORED 


For 15 Cts. {2008 


Painting, and a 
awe © Copy of 


tens THE ART INTERCHANGE 


Journal, a a 
Catalogue of Art Hand Books, Etchings, etc. Three 
ention his paper. 


mos. trial, $1.00. Estab’d 1878. 
W. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York, 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!1878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
sian P. oO. Box 1654, New York, 
SHOPPIN 7 een Bin he dy Poor | 


taste, &c.,without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., i City. 


~ NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 














and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


SPRIN SHOPPING IN NEW YORK—Silks, 

satins,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 
fine millinery a specialty. Address, for re’ ferences & cir- 
cular, Miss M. E. BELL, P.O. Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 28d Street, New York. 














JUNE 20, 1885. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th st, N.Y, 


GREAT SILK SALE. 


10,000 YARDS 24-INCH 
RICH NOVELTY SILKS, 
$1.65 to $2.00; 


10,000 yards Imported and Domestic Colored Silks, 
at 50c., 69c., S5c., $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50. 

5000 yards © a Satin Rhadames, 98e., $1.15, 
$1.25, and $1.50 

Warranted Py aap an Black Silks, Psd best make, 
$1.00, $1 > $1.35, and $1.50 

300 pieces a5 *Summe' r Silks, 49c. 59C. , 9c. 2 and The. 

2000 pieces Plain India Pongee Silks, $4.75, $5.50, 
$6.00, $7.50, $8.00, and $8.50. 

Pongee Robes, handsomely embroidered, $10.50, 
$12, $13, $14, $15, $16, to $25 each. 


WASH FABRICS: 


50 pieces Imported French Satines, 1 7e. per yard 
150 pieces French Satines, choice styles, 33e. 

5 cases Indigo-Blue Satines, fast colors, 1 5e. 

4-4 Cambrics, all new styles, 7ge. 

Full yard-wide Shirting Percales, 15e, per yard. 

500 pieces Figured Plaid Lawns, 12¢e. 

Fine Figured French Lawns, 25¢e. 

200 pieces Linen Lawns, 20. and 25¢.3; worth 


Shite 
BUILDINGS 


DEVOTED TO 


regular prices, $2.50 to $3.50. 






Doni 


9 
Sy) AND ELONTH Ne. 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON 
HAIR, 


32 East i4th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 
_Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Frout pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. P rice, 

$6 to $12, 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other deale rs, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 149TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number. ) 


LANGTRYS in 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


A Luxury for the Healthy. 
Rena the Sick. 

nnn iN A complete bathing 

establishment in every 
| private residence. Can 
- at a slight cost be at- 


A Necessity 


By the simple of 
| the hot-water faucet, a 
Sulphur, 


use 
Cologne, or 


or medicated vapor- 
bath may be taken in 
your own bath-tub 
haling vapors and disinfecting premixes accomplished 
by the same apparatus. Already in use in hundreds 
of our best honses. Highest testimonials. Illustrated 
pamphlets mailed free on application 
THE HOME VAPOR BATH 

AND DISINFECTOR COMPANY, 
12 East 23d Street, Madison Square, New York. 





(Kosenfield’s patents. 





Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does notinjure leather. Take 
no other BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mf'rs, N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
ae (Reclining.) 

aa > mA Priceless Boon to 

, ti.ose who are un- 











Mention this paper. 
Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn, 


Ts Leading Style is the Tuck-up Coiffure, invented 
by H. Guilmard, Parisian Artist. It consists of 3 
pieces, adapted to the shape of the head, the neck, the 
front piece, and the tuck-up switch, On receipt of 25e. 
we will send fashion-plate of the tuck-up style. Mr. 
Guilmard recommends to the ladies Eau Merveillense 
as the best restorative for gray hair, $2.50 per bottle; 

Eau Quinide, as the best hair tonic, $1; Creme Impe r 
atrice, for the face, $1; Blane des Grace, to use ait er, 
$1; F; arine Noisettes, for whitening the hands, 5c. ; 
Fard Indien, for the eyebrows, $1; the best liquid Rouge 
for cheeks and lips, $2. Thesé goods sold and import- 
ed at my establishment only. S41 Broadwe ay, N.Y. City. 


as 
RS 














On receipt of s 2 ct. stamp! will 
send two elegant colored Fasbion 
Plates |atély published in L’Art 
de la Mode, the new Journal for 

ressmakers A Moass, 6 E, 
14th st. New York 


HARPER'S BAZAR CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
248 State Street, Chicazo, HL. 
Address J. G. CROTTY & CO. 
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tached to any bath-tub, | 


. 1.2 | 
r any other kind of plain 


In- | 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


FINE. 
TW/LL the ‘WEAR 


i the C COST 


LE BOUTILIER BROS, 


Of 23d St., New York City. 


Velvet. 


TO INAUGURATE THE OPENING 
OF OUR 


NEW BUILDINGS, 


| 48, 50, and 52 W. 23d St., and 37, 39, and 41 W. 22d St, 





Jbendld 


Constable ae al 
SUMMER FABRICS. — 


A choice variety of the latest styles in 





Black and Colored Grenadines, Crépes, | 
Gauzes, Nun’s Veilings, Albatross Cloths, | 
Challies, Embroidered Batistes, Persian 


Lawns, 
gees 


Printed Linen Lawns, India Pon- 


and Corahs, Louisines, &. 


Droadovas y HK 19th ét. 









MARK: 


‘FOOD 


VOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
} perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all cliniates. Commended by physicians. | 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent fre 

DOLIBER, GOODAL E, '& CO., 








Boston, Masa. | 
“Lowemy | 
Restoration | 
to Flealth | 
and Beauty | 
kU to the 

Dy ws Sy) CUTICURA | 
) REMEDIE sa | 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 


\ ya 


‘ 


l ISFIGURING 


Humors, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curroura Remeprrs. 


Hnmiliating Eruptions, 


Curiovea Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the carese. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treatmg Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curiovra Remevtes are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beauntifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1 


Porrer Deve anv Curmioatr Co., Boston, 


Faded or soiled CRAPE. refinished and made a 

beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or 
Shriver’s 
COSB. You 


sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail. 
&ACOMP’Y, 
44 E. 14th St.,N. ¥.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 204 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St.¢ 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 
WHOLESAL AND RETAIL. We send samples 


of our Felts, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale 
Twine, Imported Mmbroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, 
Art Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Floss, French 
Embroidery Cotton, Kensington, A racine—also Wholesale 
and Retail Price-lists—All for twelve 2c. stamps (24 cts. ). 
Florence ** Waste’? Embroidery Silk, mixed colors, 25c. 
a package. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


your crape 


‘SHRIVER 





| ANGOLA AND EGYPTIAN LACES | 


H.C. P. 


KOCH & SON 


Will include in their 
Grand Annual Summer 


CLEARING SALE 


A fresh line of 
Pongee and Summer Silk Suits, 
Satteen and Batiste Suits, 
In entirely original and exclusive styles, and 
Children’s Suits 
In Flannel, Gingham, Batiste. 


WE HAVE COMMENCED A 


GRAND SALE 


BARGAINS, 


Presenting an opportunity to purchasers which sel- 
dom occurs to secure the best class of Dry and Fancy 
Goods at the lowest prices made in the United States. 

The high reputation of our Establishment during 
forty-five years is a guarantee that our Customers wil) 
| be well and faithfully served. 


PRICE-LIST OF BARGAINS, 


Just issued, giving the latest and lowest quotations 
for new and choice merchandise, mailed 


FREE 











| 
Also, Special Bargains in | 


ON APPLICATION. 


AND FLOUNCINGS. | 


All their 35 Departments are filled with new and 
desirable goods at prices, as usual, lower than 
any other house. 


/ 20th St. and 6th Ave. N.Y. City, 


BRAIDENE, 


The new material for 


Art Embroidery, 


Manufactured expressly for us in all the new 
pretty shades. It is the 


LATEST CRAZE. 


Samples sent upon receipt of 10 cents, 
for Iliustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 1- ith Street, New York. 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 





In order to secure the early disposal of their 
Spring and Summer importations of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. have made 
very heavy reductions throughout all sections of 
their departments, and are now offering a stock of 
unusual magnitude and attractiveness at unprec- 
| edentedly low prices. Over 1000 pieces of Sum 
mer Silks: Louisiennes, Chenes, Armure Glaces, 
Foulards, &c., at less than manufacturer’s prices 

5000 pieces Black Silks, from 50e. to B7 a yard. 

5000 pieces Colored Silks, Merveilleux, Rha 
dames, &c., at $1 and upward 

Rich novelties in Silks and Velvets, suitable for 


and 


Send 6c. 


inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance 
RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 


ee wv American ¢ ‘ommittee of the Statue 
4 


=~ of Liberty, 38 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


VELOUTINE, 


Capitoles Veloutine Face Powder has gained a 
world-wide reputation, For the complexion there is 
positively nothing equal to it 
produces softness to the skin 
| parency 


















Invaluable for the Freshness and Dress Combinations, W raps, Xc.,at about half price 
‘ An examination is respectfully invited. Orders 
Beauty of son aaa by mail or express will receive careful attention 
and the $1 , n 
OQ). artes ray, | Plvddway aud 11th St, New York 
’ | 
Vy STATUE OF 
The Most QRUEDELAPAIX, | “Tiherty 
Celebrated ' Liberty Enlightening the World.” 
elebra Paris. The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped 
RICE POWDER. estal for the reception of this great 
: work, in order to raise funds for 
Prepared with Bismuth, its completion, have prepared a 
h Fj T d miniature Statuette siz inchea in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped 
Sold byt e ne ra e. estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. $. are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
R D WARBURG & Cie- One Dollar Each, ‘This attractive 
e ® souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fae-simile of the 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, | model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, frvelve 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 
Al 
. 
From MINNIE PALMER 
The dainty comedienne, Miss Palmer, pre- 
sents her compliments to Ben Levy & Co., and 
cheerfully recommends the Lablache Face Pow- } 
der to all ladies who appreciate a delightful yet 
harmless powder. 
MINNIE PALMER. 





Its wonderful fineness 
and a beautiful trans- 
Its effect is enamel-like, the odor exquisite 
and refreshing. One ounce of this lovely Face Pow- 
der accomplishes more than four ounces of any com- 
mon face powder. 

For sale by all Druggists, Fancy Dry-goods Stores, 
Human Hair and Toilet Bazars. General Depot at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N. ¥. 

Catalogue free of charge to any 


THE BALDWIN 


DRY-AIR REFRICERATOR, 
Awarded the highest honors, receiving the Gold 
Medal at New Orleans EXPOSITION, 

1884-5; The Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair, Boston, 
Sept. and Oct., 1884; The Bronze Medal of Superiority, 
American Institute, New York City,Oct. and Nov., 1884, 


It is the Most Improved and Scientific Refrigerator Known. 
Used in Leading Hospitals (including U.S. Army), Asy- 
lums, Almshouses,Colleges, and many other prominent 
public institutions, For Grocers and family use. with- 
outa peer, Call and examine, or send for Circular. 

For sale by BALDWIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
1272 Broadway, New York. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
commion pen needed. Estab- 
lished 5O Years. Superior 
popular for decorative work on linen. Receiv 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
Packages, 25¢, Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling, pod y “wholesome 

beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of 25. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


THE NEW NATIONAL SONG! 
In honor of the Bartholdi Statue, 


“LIBERTY 
Enlightening the World.” 


Words by Geo. Cooper; Melody, F. A. Rothstein. 








This publication has its title-page (a work of art) 
printed in Seven Colors, and beyond question is supe- 
rior to anything ever een in the line of music 





PALM K 


PALM KOSMEO 


is # valuable Tollet Article, conceded by 


Price, $1. 


aa 


cat 

is? N?,, 
BT oMeo) 
“1 

9 





Address Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Titles. It represents “ Liberty” in bronze, the pedestal 
in stone color, the flags of the United States and France 
in their appropriate colors, and bears excellent like- 
nesses of Washington and Lafayette in large vignettes. 
The song is spirited and captivating. Mailed for 40 
cents. Address 


HITCHCOCK MUSIC STORE, 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, ana 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Iilus- 
trated Catalogue 
send 4c. stamp to 


M. ©. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. 


OSMEO 


KOSMEO POUDRE 


is one of the few powders used as a beau- 
tifler that is PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
EVERY RESPECT. Many ladies object to 
its being known that they use powder or 
any other cosmetic. This powder can be 
von a used and not be detected. “ Once used, al- 
kv Ways used,” will be its too; 
Price, 50 cents and Ro 
Send veer. by postal note, registered 
letter or chec 


‘¢ 







WRINKLES 








Mention this paper. 
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1. Mr. Billy Fizzle, being tired of the attractions of 
Coney Island, determines to take an extended trip, in- 
cluding a little sport, sailing, etc. He studies the time- 
table of the Short Island Railroad intently, but can not 
decide where to go. 


MR. FIZZLE’S 
2. In a moment of freshness he lays his doubts be- 
fore the ticket agent, and asks his advice, This is Mr. 
Fizzle after the agent tells him that “‘he ain’t no di- 
rectory; that when he tells him where he wants a 
ticket for, he'll sell it to him.” Mr. Fizzle feels sat 
upon, 


LITTLE TRIP. 


3. But he plucks up his spirits and starts out, de- 
termining to trust to luck, and get off at some sta- 
tion and take his chances. He is a little annoyed at 
the Irish porter’s manner of carrying his English 
bath-tub. 








4. In the parlor-car he makes the acquaintance of 
two very affable young men, who tell him they know 
just the place for him—lots of bunting, sailing, fish- 
ing, and a fine broad country. He is to get off at 
Yapachogue, and ask for Mr. Scooter. He may fiid 
things a leetle rough, but he won't mind that. 
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5. This is Mr. Fizzle on the platform at Yapachogue, 
looking after the departing train, and beginning to 
feel that maybe he has been fresh again. As there is 
no one to ask about Mr. Scooter but a lone female, 
who got off the train with him, be has to wait for 
events. 


6. After about an hour’s waiting a man arrives for 7. Mr. Fizzle at the end of the seventh mile. 


He is 


8. The “old woman” don’t see any way to accommo. 


the lone female, who tells Mr. Fizzle that there is no wishing he was a high-priest at the Inquisition, and date Mr. Fizzle, unless he will sleep with the children, 
train till “*termorrer, that there ain't no Scooter ’round the two affable young men of the parlor-car would be Mr. Fizzle is a trifle surprised at the size of the chil- 


these parts, and that he might keep him overnight, 
mebbe; he can put his things on the wagon, if he sant for them, 
likes, and go see the old woman about it.” 


brought before him; he thinks he could make it plea- 


dren, and begins to thin 


he has found things a “ lee- 
tle” rough, 


























9 Having arranged matters with “the children” on 
a pecuniary basis, Mr. Fizzle takes the bed and * the 
children” the floor. He is awakened rather early by a 
noise, and finds a most attentive old hen has furnished 
hin a new-laid egy. 
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10. Mr. Fizzle determines to make the best of his 11, Mr. Fizzle proposes a sail. ‘‘The child” takes 
time, so starts out to find the fine trout streams his him to the boat, and tells him she was left where he 
parlor-car friends told him of. One of ‘‘the children” sees her by last winter's high tide; but if he feels like 
shows him the only stream he knows anything of, and digging her out to the water, he may. 

tells him “there ain't po trouts in it as he knows of— 

only mud-poute and chublukes.” 


12. Mr. Fizzle gets one of “ the children” torow him 
to the shooting ground. He stands the mosquitoes 
and flies for about an hour, and then asks mildly about 
the birds, and is informed thut “there ain't nothin’ to 
shoot this time of year.” 
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18. Having been left by the tide, and having the 
plosting alternative of remaining where he was for 
‘our hours or wading ont to water, Mr. Fizzle tries the 
wading. 
an hour; distance, four hundred yards, 


It is done at the rate of one hundred yards 
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14. In the “ privacy of his own apartment,” Mr. Fiz- 15. He spends the next three days in the only cool 
zie examines his face in a glass, and fluds that he can spot he can find—the cellar stairs—and divides his time 
not go back to town looking like that, eens 

to 


and counting the flies that fall e milk-pans, 


between putting cream on his sanburned countenance 


16. This is Mr. Fizzle at Coney Island, recovering 
from the effects of his pleasure trip. 














